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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
Reuben Frodin 


L, THE October issue of this Journal 
there were printed several sharply con- 
trasting treatments of an important his- 
torical problem—the fall of Rome. Livio 
Stecchini, in introducing the essays of the 
French scholar, Piagniol; the Russian, 
Mashkin; and the German, Max Weber, 
stated that the student studying such 
material—and discussing it in class— 
should be enabled to develop critical 
judgment for dealing with complex and 
controversial matters. The student would 
have an increased realization of the sub- 
stantial agreements among scholars and 
writers in the various historical presenta- 
tions, despite wide methodological dif- 
ferences. 

Teachers of history and social science 
are, of course, confronted continually 
with the problem of conveying to the 
student what their discipline (or the dis- 
ciplines) can and cannot do. One is 
tempted to think—and not uncharitably— 
that the teacher occasionally forgets that 
this is one of his first responsibilities. Per- 
haps this is so because the student wants 
to continue believing that many more 
“things” are true, correct, fixed, and the 
same than are. Textbooks in history and 
the social sciences which do present “un- 
settling” views of our society are then at- 
tacked as being “very seriously weighted 
in the direction of the radical.” While the 
teaching of complex and controversial 
issues involves difficulties, the social sci- 
entist can, and must, bring to his task the 


skills which the subject matter demands. 
Unless he does, one of the challenging 
opportunities, particularly in the late 
high-school and early college years, for 
the training of the thinking citizen is lost. 

It was to indicate how a complicated 
historical problem might be studied in the 
limited time available in a general college 
course that the Journal printed a selection 
of materials on a thousand-year-old issue, 
the fall of Rome. Topics of American his- 
tory and contemporary social problems 
are recent, and the layman should ex- 
pect—as the teacher does—that education 
in the social sciences must deal with dif- 
ferent methods, principles, and points of 
view. Because social problems (viz., on 
the subject of recent American foreign 
policy) are what they are, it is not sur- 
prising that the “confusions” and “differ- 
ences’ of the various subject matters 
should create difficulties for those respon- 
sible for curriculums of general educa- 
tion. The problem confronting the social 
scientists is to select a limited amount of 
significant and teachable material from 
the disciplines which make up the social 
sciences. Two customary solutions in the 
last twenty-five years—the introductory 
survey of some or all of the separate disci- 
plines and the “current-events” type of 
course—are now widely recognized as in- 
adequate. The most promising new devel- 
opment has been in terms of “themes,” 
“problems,” or “issues” which have broad 
significance in our society and which re- 
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quire the simultaneous use of several re- 
lated disciplines for satisfactory treat- 
ment. Whether the theme happens to be 
problems of American democracy, per- 
sonality and culture, freedom and author- 
ity, national sovereignty and world order, 
or the history of Western civilization, the 
interdisciplinary approach is presupposed 
in all such courses. 

The articles by David Riesman, Talcott 
Parsons, and Mark May in this issue of 
the Journal illustrate three different pat- 
terns of interdisciplinary integration in 
the social sciences. The pattern illustrated 
by Mr. Riesman’s paper is that of a full 
year’s general social science course within 
the framework of a nondepartmentalized 
curriculum. Harvard’s Department of So- 
cial Relations (described by Mr. Parsons, 
its chairman) is an attempt to achieve in- 
tegration through the creation of a new 
academic department, which, among 
other things, consolidates several older 
departments. Mr. May describes a re- 
search institute at Yale which was set up 
to achieve interdisciplinary integration 
without disturbing the separate depart- 
mental organizations. 

There are many differences among 
these three patterns: the degree of re- 
sponsibility for undergraduate teaching, 


research, support, administrative organi- 
zation, etc. But there are also some strik- 
ing similarities which enable one to draw 
some conclusions about the conditions for 
effective integration in the social sciences. 
Milton Singer, professor of the social 
sciences in the College of the University 
of Chicago and a member of the editorial 
board of the Journal, after reading these 
three papers, points out two of these con- 
ditions. He writes: 

“First, there is the actual convergence 
of several different disciplines to the point 
where it becomes possible to construct a 
common theoretical framework embrac- 
ing all of them. In the case before us the 
convergence involves certain portions of 
cultural anthropology, sociology, psychol- 
ogy of learning and personality formation, 
and social psychology. Secondly, there is 
a group of scholars and teachers familiar 
with at least one of the converging disci- 
plines seriously enough interested in the 
problem of integration to listen to, and 
learn from, the opposite members in the 
other disciplines. If these conditions are 
absent, no amount of research funds, con- 
ferences, collaboration on specific tech- 
nical problems, distinguished reputations, 
and training requirements is likely to 
achieve a fruitful and significant mode of 
integration in the social sciences.” 





BUREAUCRACY AND HIGHER EDUCATION 
Charles H. Page 


Ti. paper proposes to examine the 
nature of a highly significant trend taking 
place within the edifice of “higher learn- 
ing” in America, to suggest some of the 
sources of that trend, and to indicate cer- 
tain of the consequences of the bureauc- 
ratization of higher education on the 
structure of colleges and universities and 
on teaching and administrative person- 
nel. Much of the discussion will be seen 
to be applicable to the entire organization 
of schooling in this country. 

It must be stated at the outset that this 
is not a consideration, except tangentially, 
of significant matters discussed in Har- 
vard’s General Education in a Free So- 
ciety or those presented in the report of 
the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education or even those sprightly obser- 
vations in such books as Jacques Barzun’s 
Teacher in America. Rather, the focus of 
these remarks is upon the functions, mani- 
fest and latent, and the structural conse- 
quences of the specific factor of bureauc- 
ratization in college and, especially, uni- 
versity life.? 

Necessarily, this paper is one-sided. 
That is, in order to forward the case, the 
inevitable practice is used of loading the 
dice, loading them in this instance so that 
the bureaucratic aspects of organized ed- 
ucation will turn up with reassuring fre- 
quency. That there are other aspects we 
all know. It should also be noted that 
this paper is not a plea. Rather, it at- 
tempts a more or less systematic state- 

1 The concepts of manifest and latent func- 
tions have been most satisfactorily explained and 
applied by Robert K. Merton (see his Social 


Theory and Social Structure [Glencoe, IIl., 
1949], chap. i). 





Mr. Page is Professor of Sociology in Smith 
College. 


ment of a trend and some of its results, 
which may be judged good or bad. There 
is here no hidden urgency to cry out 
against, to sing praise to, or to recollect 
with nostalgia the “good old days” when 
things were better. Possibly they were, 
perhaps not. 


THE BUREAUCRATIZATION OF MODERN LIFE 


In its ordinary usage “bureaucracy” is a 
loaded term. In the literature of modern 
social science, however, “bureaucracy” 
has come to be a precisely defined and 
morally neutral concept, possessing, as 
must be the case with all theoretically 
useful concepts, the quality of general 
applicability to a certain range of em- 
piric phenomena. Bureaucracy is one of 
the several types of social organization, 
deliberately developed so that, within it, 
officially designated offices and roles are 
functionally geared to the fulfilment of 
specifically prescribed ends or missions. 
In bureaucratic organizations of this gen- 
eral type, Robert K. Merton writes: 


There is integrated a series of offices, of 
hierarchized statuses, in which inhere a 
number of obligations and privileges —- 
defined by limited and specific rules. Eac: 

of these offices contains an area of imputed 
competence and responsibility. Authority, 
the power of control which derives from an 
acknowledged status, inheres in the office 
and not in the particular person who per- 
forms the official role. Official action ordi- 
narily occurs within the framework of pre- 
existing rules of the organization. The sys- 
tem of prescribed relations between the 
various offices involves a considerable de- 
gree of formality and clearly defined social 
distance between the occupants of these 
positions. Formality is manifested by means 
of a more or less complicated social ritual 
which symbolizes and supports the “peck- 
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ing order” of the various offices. Such for- 
mality, which is integrated with the distri- 
bution of authority within the system, serves 
to minimize friction by largely restricting 
(official) contact to modes which are previ- 
ously defined by the rules of the organiza- 
tion. Ready calculability of others’ behavior 
and a stable set of mutual expectations is 
thus built up. Moreover, formality facilitates 
the interaction of the occupants of offices 
despite their (possibly hostile) private atti- 
tudes toward one another. In this way, the 
subordinate is protected from the arbitrary 
action of his superior, since the actions of 
both are constrained by a mutually recog- 
nized set of rules. Specific procedural de- 
vices foster objectivity and restrain the 
“quick passage of impulse into action.”? 
These are many of the principal structural 
features of bureaucracy, and it is to this 
sociological category that an increasing 
number of organized groups, large-scale 
and some smaller ones, may be assigned. 
Bureaucratic organization, of course, 
is not confined to modern times. In the 
administrative apparatuses of govern- 
ments in certain periods of both early 
Egyptian and Mesopotamian civilizations, 
as well as in some stages of oriental, of 
ancient Greek, and of later Roman re- 
gimes, large-scale bureaucratic structures 
developed and had enormous significance 
in conducting affairs. Few historians, 
however, would characterize any of these 
earlier examples of civilizational accom- 
plishment as “bureaucratic ages”; for, 
however important bureaucracy may have 
been, especially in the governing institu- 
tions, it does not stand out, as historians 
look back over the records, as the princi- 
pal mode of formal social organization. 
But in modern times in the Western 
world, bureaucracy has come of age—so 
much so, in fact, that no thoroughgoing 
discussion of social structure today dares 
to ignore this theme. It is not pertinent 
here to examine the various historical 
changes that have permitted—indeed, 
guaranteed—the monumental growth of 
2R. K. Merton, “Bureaucratic Structure and 


Personality,” Social Forces, XVIII (May, 1940), 
561-68. 


bureaucratic structures in many areas of 
social life. If bureaucracy in the govern- 
ments of the modern functionally expand- 
ing states is the most conspicuous exam- 
ple, the full-blown rationalized adminis- 
trative hierarchies of modern commercial 
and industrial life are hardly less so. And 
if carefully defined goals (whether with 
respect to services rendered, missions ful- 
filled, industrial output, or volume of 
sales ), hierarchical organization designed 
to maximize fulfilment of goals (i.e., blue- 
print plans of lines of administrative re- 
sponsibility), precise definition of office 
and job, expertness of personnel and inter- 
changeability of depersonalized person- 
nel, standardized procedure and red tape 
—if these are increasingly significant char- 
acteristics of government and business 
and industry and military organizations 
(to cite the extreme case), they are like- 
wise rapidly coloring the organizational 
makeup of labor unions, of the larger so- 
cial welfare agencies, of educational insti- 
tutions, of scientific enterprise itself (at 
least in some measure ). Not even the field 
of sport, in its professional or amateur 
forms, has missed the modern bureau- 
cratic thrust. 

No wonder, then, that the emergence 
of bureaucracy in these various realms 
has captured the interest of a number of 
scholars of our day. Foremost among 
them in analyzing the pattern and in 
specifying the effects of bureaucracy was 
Max Weber. It has been said that, if the 
economic and class changes of Western 
society produced a Marxist interpretation 
of those changes, the full blossoming of 
bureaucracy produced a Weberian analy- 
sis of that trend.* However that may be, 
it is to Weber’s everlasting credit that 
he underscored the social importance of 
growing bureaucracy not only for the so- 
ciety of his own day (he died in 1920) 
but for the soon forthcoming systems of 
socialism, limited capitalism, and “totali- 
tarianism.” It is clear enough in 1951 that 

8 Cf. the statement by H. H. Gerth and C. W. 


Mills (eds. and trans. ), From Max Weber: Essays 
in Sociology (New York, 1946), pp. 46-50. 
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bureaucracy is a conspicuous trait of the 
modern multigroup, complex social order, 
whatever the design of its over-all policy.‘ 

Weber's writings do not stand alone, 
of course. But his analysis of bureaucracy 
has stimulated further and more detailed 
studies in recent years, including those of 
Karl Mannheim and of Merton.® Econo- 
mists, political scientists, and sociologists 
have been concentrating more and more 
of their attention on the bureaucratic 
process, so that today we have several 
theoretically sophisticated and empiri- 
cally grounded studies of bureaucratic 
structures: in business, government, and 
military organization. Few studies of this 
kind, however, have followed bureaucra- 
cy’s march into the sacred halls of higher 
learning.® Shortly that march will be fol- 
lowed, at least for a distance. It may be a 
more meaningful pursuit if preliminary 
notice is taken of a few of the broader 
aspects of bureaucratization. Three of 
these have a special relevance for edu- 
cation itself. 

In the first place, full-scale bureaucracy 
implies standardization. If an organiza- 
tion is to achieve its purposes with the 
efficiency demanded by the pressures of a 
money-making, goods-producing, service- 
rendering, specialistic, expert-inhabited 
modern world, it must standardize. Stand- 
ardization assumes its most striking form, 
of course, in the technological sphere, the 
instrumental sphere par excellence. But 
rational organization demands much more 
than the standardization of tools and ma- 


4 For Weber on bureaucracy see ibid., chap. 
viii, and The Theory of Social and Economic 
Organization, trans. A. M. Henderson and T. 
Parsons (New York, 1947), pp. 324-41. 


5 Mannheim’s discussion of bureaucracy is 
interwoven with other considerations (see his 
Man and Society in an Age of Reconstruction 
[New York, 1940], passim). For Merton’s more 
systematic studies see Social Theory and Social 
Structure, chaps. v and vi. 


6 For some aspects of academic bureaucracy 
see, however, Logan Wilson’s excellent The 
Academic Man (New York, 1942), especially 
pp. 60ff. and 80ff.; and Jacques Barzun, 
Teacher in America (Boston, 1945), chap. xiii. 
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chinery: it demands the standardization 
of administrative techniques, of human 
operations, of human beings. A bureau- 
cratic system is one which must be able 
to function, whoever mans the office or 
the jobs. Like the machine itself, its parts 
must be cut to a pattern. And spare parts 
must be at hand when needed, whether 
the standardized human cogs are top- 
level “staff” administrators or semiskilled 
“line” operatives; whether they are classi- 
fied as “Professional Rating—Grade 8” or 
“Clerical Assistant—Grade 1”; whether 
they are designated “Radar-Repairmen— 
first class”; or, to use an example from 
professional baseball, whether they are 
ticketed as good utility infielders up from 
the Triple-A minor leagues. Wherever 
bureaucracy has developed, standardiza- 
tion, both of procedure and of personnel, 
has likewise developed, for standardi- 
zation is functionally imperative in any 
bureaucratic system. 

It follows, in the second place, that bu- 
reaucracy implies, at least at first glance, 
the diminution of spontaneity. This is a 
characteristic of large-scale organization. 
But perhaps in no other area is there as 
much official and structural discourage- 
ment of face-to-face camaraderie, informal 
co-operation and conflict, and individual- 
istic inventiveness as in the bureaucratic 
system. It is true that bureaucracy has a 
side other than its official one, an informal 
structure within which spontaneity once 
again raises its nonbureaucratic head; 
and this, too, as will be shown later, is 
no less a functional imperative than for- 
mality. Nevertheless, almost by definition 
and certainly by rational plan, bureaucra- 
cy is not the characteristic headquarters 
of spontaneous behavior. 

Finally, most bureaucratic organiza- 
tions, though possibly not all, are estab- 
lished to serve, in one way or another, 
some special “client-public.” Thus the 
large social welfare agencies refer to the 
recipients of their services as “cases,” 
the client-counterpart of the businessman 
or farmer who is serviced by govern- 
mental agencies; or the policy-makers of 
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“big business” or “big labor” who are 
serviced by their respective staffs of ex- 
perts; or the citizen body itself, which 
represents the client-public of, say, the 
bureaucratic structures of the armed serv- 
ices; or the members of the student body 
whose educational needs are serviced 
by ourselves. This obvious point would 
scarcely require mention, were it not for 
the peculiarity of the relationship that 
generally develops between bureaucratic 
office-holders and their clients. As several 
recent investigations have shown, the bu- 
reaucrat, almost irrespective of his po- 
sition in the organization, as he becomes 
expert in the skills of his office and as he 
takes on the “bureaucratic viewpoint,” 
tends to develop antipathy toward the 
inexpert clients whom the organization 
serves. To be sure, such antipathy is not 
sanctioned by the official doctrine of the 
bureaucratic organization. To the con- 
trary, many bureaucracies loudly pro- 
claim their ultimate responsibility to 
those they serve; and some, e.g., welfare 
agencies and ceitain governmental bu- 
reaus, train and retrain their personnel 
to avoid any open display of distaste for 
the inexpert outsider. But this very train- 
ing suggests the continual strain faced by 
the office-holder to show a good face be- 
fore the client-public.’ This strain, stem- 
ming in part from what is often desig- 
nated the “frustration” of bureaucracy 
and found, as it frequently is, in the col- 
lege teacher himself, is but one evidence 
of the inroad of bureaucracy in higher 
education. 


GROWTH IN THE HIGHER LEARNING 


The most apparent indication of bu- 
reaucratization in higher education is to 
be seen, of course, in bureaucracy’s most 
fruitful field, administration. Administra- 
tion cannot escape the bureaucratic proc- 
ess, in whatever organization; in fact, if 


7 These points are brought out in Merton’s 
Social Theory and Social Structure, chaps. v and 
vi; see also C. H. Page, “Bureaucracy’s Other 
Face,” Social Forces, XXV (October, 1946), pp. 
88-94. 


the organization is of any scope, its ad- 
ministration is, of necessity, bureaucratic. 
(This generalization, however, does not 
mean that the top executive always con- 
forms to bureaucratic type. University 
presidents are usually above the organi- 
zation they head; they are, of course, sub- 
ject to the criticism of the client-public 
and the bureaucracy proper, depending 
upon the nature of their deviation, if they, 
on the one hand, are “nothing but masters 
of red tape” or, on the other, are “poor 
administrators,” i.e., have too little con- 
cern for the niceties of bureaucracy. ) 

The outward indications of administra- 
tive bureaucracy cannot be missed. The 
elaboration of hierarchical structure, with 
each office therein appropriately defined 
and labeled—how many vice-presidents 
and deans does X University now boast? 
—is a phenomenon common enough but 
still new enough to be the butt of sympto- 
matic academic jokes. Nor does the hier- 
archy stop at the echelons of assistant 
dean or assistant registrar, but, in seem- 
ing imitation of its governmental and 
business counterparts, spreads its bureau- 
cratic being over clerks and stenogra- 
phers. This organizational necessity is 
understandable, and, perhaps, few have 
serious objections to it. 

However, some observers and partici- 
pants, especially among faculty, grow 
quite concerned about another ever-pres- 
ent feature of bureaucracy, namely, the 
fact that within it there develop distinc- 
tive and commonly recognized career 
lines. Nor would this cause any great 
alarm, except that an administrative ca- 
reer line is beginning to emerge which 
leads, now and then, to the top-executive 
post itself. The concern of faculty mem- 
bers in this event is not based primarily 
on the assumption that the president is 
administratively or even intellectually un- 
qualified but rather that he is adminis- 
tratively, ie., bureaucratically, too well 
qualified. Most professors would, it seems, 
prefer in the top position of their insti- 
tution an academic man like themselves, 
who, at least, understands from experi- 
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ence the peculiarities, problems, and pre- 
occupations of the species. And, even 
more alarming, we now witness former 
generals, admirals, governors, and corpo- 
ration heads marching into the office of 
university president; this is further evi- 
dence of bureaucratization, with its ubiq- 
uitous standardization. We see, in other 
words, a case of the interchangeability of 
patterned parts, even at the top level. 
Any discussion of administration must, 
perhaps, mention committees. Commit- 
tees are not, in and by themselves, signs 
of bureaucratization. In fact, one pro- 
fessed function of the committee is to 
remove certain considerations from the 
automatic processes of bureaucratic pro- 
cedure and to place them within an agen- 
cy designed to stimulate discussion, in- 
formal conflict, and co-operation. With- 
out denying that this manifest function 
of the committee indeed takes place (and 
sometimes ad nauseam), it must be noted 
that committees themselves, especially as 
they become “standing” agencies in the 
collegiate blueprint of organization, take 
on traits of the bureaucratic system, e.g., 
red tape, standardized procedures, and 
protocol. Committees, like all formalized 
aspects of the organization of higher 
learning, tend to become microscopic re- 
flections of the macroscopic structure. 
The curriculum is also affected. Not 
only do faculties and administrations set 
about the task of clarifying and stating 
explicitly the goals of the curriculum (as 
well as the entire educational process), 
but, more and more, the specific meth- 
ods of attaining the goals are spelled 
out in some detail. Over-all master-plans, 
“integrated” courses, “synoptic” devices, 
programs for extra-curricular activities 
(which, too, must be geared to the insti- 
tutional goals )—all these and more flood 
the collegiate scene. These, of course, as 
we have witnessed them in recent years, 
are not simply—not even primarily— 
brought chout by bureaucratization. Yet 
the conclusion cannot be avoided that, 
in so far as these various plans rationally 
order educational enterprise and encour- 
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age standardization of “educational fare,” 
they represent a functional adaptation to 
the organizational demands of the large- 
scale institution. 

Standardization and interchangeability 
move clearly to front stage when we ob- 
serve still another type of evidence, the 
textbook field. Here the case is so obvious 
that little comment is required, though 
the temptation is great to explore in de- 
tail this fascinating area. Every college 
teacher is familiar with the descent of 
the bookmen, with their flattering pleas 
to submit a new course to manuscript. 
Why? Manifestly to gain profit for the 
publisher, to put money in the author’s 
pocket, to enhance his professional pres- 
tige, to diffuse wisdom throughout the 
world. But also—and here is a small illus- 
tration of the significance of latent, as 
distinct from manifest, functions—to en- 
courage the erection of similar courses 
wherever curriculums permit and, more 
importantly, in the long run to substitute 
the foolproof textbook for the frequently 
unpredictable and sometimes foolish, in- 
structor. The logical extension of this 
trend of substituting book for teacher, 
it has been observed, calls for a central 
headquarters of textbook production— 
“materials centers,” perhaps—manned by 
trained specialists whose full time would 
be devoted to the “creation” of texts. 
However, the academic man dies hard. 

Some academic men, nonetheless, ac- 
commodate themselves quite skilfully to 
the trend of “bureaucratizing” the books. 
This is especially evident among those 
whose elaborate card-index files, carefully 
cross-referenced, spread-eagle the entire 
coverage of their fields of special inter- 
est. The accomplishments of these acade- 
micians, who have, in a sense, “bureaucra- 
tized” their own fields of knowledge and 
their own professional behavior patterns, 
are, at times, startling. Not only can such 
a virtuoso go to his files and put together 
in brief time a new course on almost any 
subject in his field, but he can, if his cross- 
reference system is sufficiently developed, 


\ 
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construct an entire volume with amazing 
rapidity. With his stacks of cards in 
“order,” he need only join together the 
entries with a few transitional sentences. 
If he is equipped with two stenographers 
(few, of course, have one), the entire task 
of turning out a tome on, say, the history 
of Western civilization could be reduced 
to a few weeks. 

We witness bureaucracy’s thrust, then, 
in administration, in the curriculum, and 
in the rationalization of book production. 
We witness it also in the standardization 
of teaching personnel. While it is by no 
means true, Hollywood notwithstanding, 
that one professor is much like another, 
it must nevertheless be admitted that we 
are approaching the stage wherein teach- 
ers, all properly tagged and docketed, 
are recognized and “employed primarily 
on the basis of the labels they carry and 
only secondarily according to their indi- 
vidual qualifications. Generally, the Ph.D. 
is thought of as the college instructor's 
“union card,” while within the academic 
specializations—within the “crafts,” to 
carry on the figure—there are developing 
apace specialized and widely recognized 
symbols of presumed instructional capa- 
bility. In my own field, for example, we 
are likely to say, and increasingly so, that 
“we know what we are getting” when we 
obtain a Columbia or a Chicago or a Har- 
vard Ph.D. And, in a measure, we are 
quite right, provided that we are familiar 
with the peculiarities of those imposing 
training grounds of the graduate student. 
This is not to claim that the graduate 
schools stamp altogether indelibly their 
products but rather to point up the grow- 
ing reliance we place, and quite neces- 
sarily, on the standardized “trade-marks” 
themselves. Nor is there here implied any 
condemnation of this procedure. If we 
were to judge it on the ground of the 
professional competence of teaching per- 
sonnel, we would very likely conclude 
that “processing” in the great university 
centers is desirable. 


BUREAUCRACY, TEACHING, AND TEACHERS 


For many who devote most of their 
working time to undergraduate instruc- 
tion, especially in colleges of liberal arts, 
the most striking—indeed, the most alarm- 
ing—effect of bureaucratization is its im- 
pact upon the teaching process. The pro- 
fessional upbringing of most teachers has 
incorporated the view of the classroom 
as a center of give-and-take, of intel- 
lectual exploration—of intellectual disci- 
pline, to be sure, but an informal head- 
quarters wherein spontaneity surrounds 
the quest for knowledge and wherein the 
discipline “emerges” from familiarity with 
knowledge itself. Some, with this image 
in mind, have defended Mark Hopkins’ 
conception of the ideal classroom, the 
dyad, the smallest of all primary groups; 
while others have agreed that practicable 
considerations require some measure of 
formality. But almost all, at least in prin- 
ciple, have supported the contention that 
the student is an individual, with unique 
needs that should be recognized and 
unique capacities that should be devel- 
oped, if at all possible. These convictions 
have become a part of the professional 
ethos; and those who have deviated too 
widely from the ethical norms frequently 
have prompted their colleagues’ disre- 
spect, if not their wrath. 

So it is not surprising that bureaucra- 
cy’s growth has caused alarm; for bu- 
reaucracy, by its very nature, ushers into 
the arena of instruction modes of pro- 
cedure, routines, and attitudes antitheti- 
cal to the (now) traditional ethos. More 
and more the possibility of spontaneity 
at the teaching level is reduced. More 
and more the student body is changed 
from a group of to-be-nourished indi- 
viduals, each marked by a precious indi- 
viduality, to a client-public of inexpert 
and provoking “cases.” (One source of 
provocation is, perhaps, the availability 
of the student or “client” as a target for 
aggression induced by the discrepancy 
between professional norms and inevita- 
ble bureaucratic practices.) More and 
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more the teacher’s routines take on the 
characteristic bureaucratic goal of empty- 
ing the “out-baskets” daily and complete- 
ly. The “efficient” instructor is coming 
to be the one whose examinations can be 
corrected by anyone with an answer sheet 
or by an I.B.M. machine and are there- 
fore “foolproof”; whose grades are always 
in on time; whose very presence, in fact, 
is not necessary to the teaching process, 
for he is the instructor for whom a substi- 
tute can easily be found when his busi- 
ness takes him elsewhere. Eventually he 
may be replaced, we might conjecture 
on the basis of recent demonstrations, by 
the bureaucratically ideal instructor, the 
teaching-machine. 

This is the situation aptly symbolized 
by the expression “educational factory.” 
The image provoked by this usage is, per- 
haps, not too misleading: freshman raw 
material; the “core-curriculum” furnish- 
ing the basic materials; specialization pro- 
grams or “majors” determining the model 
—sedan, coupé, even the “convertible”; 
“electives” supplying those additional ac- 
cessories which are prized so highly. And, 
smoothly moving without interruption, 
the assembly line: administrators and in- 
structors following their routines faith- 
fully, turning out the finished product, 
on schedule. 

No social system, however, is a machine 
or merely a mechanical apparatus. Nor 
is a social organization only that which 
meets the eye at first glance—a point of 
some significance in the immediate con- 
text. For the bureaucratic structure, with 
its hierarchized offices and statuses, its 
formality and protocol, its red-tape ritual- 
ism and reduction of spontaneity, always 
has a counterside in which the official and 
formal structure of the organization is re- 
jected by the bureaucrats themselves. In 
even the most rigid and highly developed 
bureaucracies of military life there ap- 
pears an informal system, “bureaucracy’s 
other face,” that serves to reintroduce 
spontaneity, face-to-face clique behavior, 
personal competition and mutual aid, 
group recognition on the basis of deed 
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or “personality” rather than formal role or 
office. The informal structure (and it, too, 
is a structure with norms, prescriptions, 
sanctions, and rewards) is an area within 
which “natural leaders” thrive and “re- 
jected types” are scorned (whatever their 
formal status), within which gossip and 
its powerful sanctions fully bloom, within 
which “grapevines,” and “stabbings-in- 
the-back” and “apple-polishers” flourish. 
Above all, the informal structure facili- 
tates communication outside the formal 
channels; it permits circumvention of offi- 
cial procedures and even, at times, official 
top-level decisions; and it guarantees for 
bureaucracy’s inhabitants the functionally 
essential realm wherein their frustrations, 
their “gripes,” and their unofficial loves 
and loyalties and hatreds can be aired 
and expressed.® 

There is no need to document the exist- 
ence or the functions of the informal 
structure of academic life; illustrations 
immediately occur to one and are legion. 
Nor is there need to underscore the func- 
tional necessity of “bureaucracy’s other 
face”: all teachers, in one way or another, 
make heavy use of it; and sometimes, per- 
haps more often than they would like, 
their professional and academic fate rests 
squarely on decisions made in bureaucra- 
cy’s “backroom.” 

Nevertheless, the formal side of edu- 
cational bureaucracy, as this paper has 
attempted to demonstrate, gains ground 
in higher education. And it reaches ever 
further into the whole collegiate enter- 
prise. Indeed, examples mount of the 
formal structure, say the office of the 
dean of men or the standing committee 
on extra-curricular activities, striving to 
bring within its own formal organization 
spontaneous and informal—and therefore 
suspect in bureaucracy’s eyes—activities 
of the student body. But students are not 
altogether submissive. More markedly 
than their teachers and administrative 


8 For a discussion of the inevitability of in- 
formal developments in formal organizations see 
R. M. Maclver and C. H. Page, Society: An 
Introductory Analysis (New York, 1949), chap. x. 
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guardians, perhaps, they exercise their 
prerogative as flexible social beings, in 
their never fully controlled informal af- 
fairs, by resisting the expanding orbit of 
bureaucracy’s demands. 

Whatever the effects on students, cer- 
tain consequences of bureaucratization 
for teachers and administrators are be- 
coming evident. These consequences in- 
clude more or less typical modes of adap- 
tation characteristic of any bureaucratic 
system. While it is by no means true that 
the behavior patterns of academic men 
are merely responses to their occupational 
environment, inspection of the collegiate 
realm suggests that the personalities of 
its inhabitants reflect, in some measure, 
the structural changes of the realm itself.® 
Before presenting the specific types of 
adaptation, it must be stressed that the 
discussion no doubt omits some impor- 
tant modes of adjustment to the academic 
scene; that these “ideal-type” categories 
never square precisely with the facts of 
life; and that academic men, in their 
actual behavior, may tend to conform to 
one or more (or none) of the four follow- 
ing types. 

The first type is the ritualist, the most 
frequently cited example of bureaucratic 
man. He is the occupant of a bureaucratic 
office, high or low in the hierarchy, whose 
official duties have become deeply in- 
grained habituations and whose attitudes 
toward the protocol of office are those of 
the “routineer.” He has converted means 
into ends and has shifted matters of secu- 
lar and instrumental concern to the realm 
of sacred values. He is the “master of red 
tape” beyond all others, the “bureaucratic 
virtuoso,” in Weber’s phrase.1° 

The ritualist, we might assume, is to be 


9See Merton, “Bureaucratic Structure and 
Personality,” for a highly suggestive discussion 
of the impact of bureaucracy on behavior. 

10 Ritualism as a mode of adaptation to con- 
temporary social structure is clearly brought out 
in R. K. Merton’s “Social Structure and Anomie,” 
Social Theory and Social Structure, chap. iv, pp. 
188 ff. Professor Merton might well object to my 
use of his analysis in this narrower context of 
academic bureaucracy. 


found primarily among the occupants of 
administrative posts, and, of course, he 
does reside there. But a casual inspection 
of ourselves, the instructors, will reveal 
him here also. And more. For as bureauc- 
racy spreads out into student life, it pro- 
duces—or at least it brings into view—the 
student ritualists, some of whom become 
“big wheels” of formal campus activities 
(though not all “big wheels” are ritual- 
ists). In passing, it may be suggested, 
moreover, that, because of specific social 
and cultural conditions that cannot be 
treated here, more women than men—in 
administration, instructional staff, and 
student body—tend to conform to the 
routineer type. But this should not be 
taken as an invidious distinction. Men 
and women alike, in so far as their be- 
havior and attitudes approach the ritual- 
istic pattern, illustrate an understandable 
and inevitable form of social adaptation 
to the realities of bureaucratic structure. 

Adaptation, in the case of the second 
type, the academic neurotic, is only par- 
tial and uneasy. The academic neurotic," 
generally, is confused by the apparent 
contradictions between professed norms 
and actual practice, frustrated by the 
“imposition” of bureaucracy’s ways on his 
own being, and seemingly has little real- 
istic understanding of the functional 
features of the system in which he oper- 
ates. He is likely to shuttle between the 
formal and the informal structures, fail- 
ing to recognize the vital functions served 
by both and unable to use effectively 
either aspect of the system for forwarding 
his own interests or for buttressing his 
own psychic comfort. He is, as we say, “all 
mixed up.” 

But the neurotic’s confusion is rarely 
apparent to himself. On the contrary, he 
is often convinced, and voices his convic- 
tions frequently and in no uncertain 
terms, that he “knows what is going on”— 


11 The use of “neurotic” here is a clear case 
of the essayist’s license. Clinicians may forgive 
me, as they so often must in this day of general 
misuse of psychological (and sociological) con- 
cepts. 
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in the president’s office, in such-and-such 
committee, in this clique, in that depart- 
ment. And much of what “is going on,” he 
may feel, is aimed at his own destruction. 
When this feeling is dominant, we see 
the clear case of the academic paranoid, 
the self-centered individual who detects 
in the life around him little beyond the 
diabolical machinations of his colleagues, 
all designed to undermine his own posi- 
tion. Extreme neuroticism of this type, in 
the individual instance, is not, of course, 
merely the product of bureaucracy. It 
may be the case, however, that the ap- 
parent increasing incidence of academic 
paranoia is related to the growing im- 
personality of academic life and the con- 
sequent social isolation of the individual 
(and, perhaps also, to the structurally 
induced increasing number of ritualists ). 

These features of the college environ- 
ment usually do not disturb the third 
type, the academic robber baron.’* The 
robber baron, like the ritualist, is well 
adapted to his bureaucratic surround- 
ings. But his adaptation takes a com- 
pletely different form; for, rather than 
glorifying the routines of collegiate life, 
rather than making ends of means, he 
will, when it serves his own ends best, 
ignore bureaucratic propriety altogether. 
The ability to by-pass prescribed meth- 
ods, to avoid consultations or procedures 
called for by the institution’s formal code, 
to cut red tape, demands enormous skills, 
the courage of one’s convictions, and an 
intense desire to further one’s own ends. 
The robber baron manifests precisely 
these qualities, in much the same way 
that his prototype in another realm—say, 
a Carnegie or a Rockefellcr—reveals these 
traits. If the academic robber baron is to 
escape disgrace and is to remain within 
the collegiate enterprise, he must possess 
a highly realistic knowledge of the aca- 
demic world, must recognize the func- 
tionally strategic relationships in and be- 


12 Merton uses the “robber baron” as an illus- 
tration of the “innovation” mode of adaptation 
to modern social structure. The use here is some- 
what similar, but again in a narrower context. 
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tween the formal and informal structures, 
and must display manipulative ability. 

Robber barons need not be the villains 
of history; sometimes they are heroes. 
And this is the case of the academic rob- 
ber baron as well. If their ends corre- 
spond with, or are congenial to, the pro- 
fessed goals of the institution itself, the 
robber baron may, in fact, become a col- 
legiate saint. Just as we forgive and “can- 
onize” our Carnegies and Russell Sages, 
once they have made good on the grand 
scale (i.e., have conformed to and con- 
firmed the culturally approved value of 
material success ) and once they have en- 
dowed posterity with socially useful edi- 
fices, so do we exalt our academic robber 
barons when they have conformed to and 
confirmed the highest values of educa- 
tion. 

In the most extreme form of the fourth 
type, the academic rebel, the traditional 
values, the ends, of education are re- 
jected, together with the entire apparatus 
of methods and of means.!* This educa- 
tional revolutionist is not a nihilist or a pa- 
riah, however; for, although he rejects 
both the goals and the instruments of the 
ongoing system, at the same time he de- 
fines new ends and new means for their 
attainment. He may retain his position 
within the system, but, in this case, his 
subversive doctrines, however subtly ex- 
pressed, lose their revolutionary force, for 
ultimately they are “toned down” and 
molded to fit the bureaucratic pattern. 
The rebel may, on the other hand, carry 
his doctrines into new educational ven- 
tures: he may build “experimental” 
schools, wherein, eventually, the forces of 
bureaucracy show themselves once more. 
In either case, it is worth observing, the 
original revolutionary views are neces- 
sarily changed to meet the structural de- 
mands of the organizational status quo. 

The academic rebel, if he is to survive 
as a rebel, must, like the robber baron, 
comprehend the realities of his organiza- 

13 Merton names “rebellion” as a type of adap- 


tation to certain structural conditions. The con- 
text here is more restricted. 
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tion. More, he must compromise with 
them, in some measure. This is why most 
representatives of this type are academic 
reformers rather than revolutionists, who 
generally accept at least some of the pro- 
fessed ends of higher education and are 
satisfied to seek changes in the means. 
Most academic men, no doubt, at one 
time or another fall into this category. 
And most of them would agree, perhaps, 
that the academic reformer, if not the 
rebel, is a functionally essential and de- 
sirable element in the world of higher 
learning. 

Typologies of this sort are dangerous 
devices in an essay of this kind, for the 
reader often miscontrues their chief pur- 
pose, i.e., to simplify the task of descrip- 
tive analysis. And even when this task is 
facilitated, the typology itself may, for 
certain problems, conceal more than it re- 


veals. In the present instance, for exam- 
ple, it is very likely true that the most 
productive recruiting ground for the aca- 
demic neurotic is among the “well- 
adapted” academic ritualists. If this be 
the case, it raises the whole question of 
ritualism as an effective mechanism of 
adaptation. Or, again, it is perhaps evi- 
dent that the academic robber baron who 
becomes “canonized” into the academic 
saint is, in reality, or at least at one time 
was, the academic rebel. And if this be 
the case, it once more raises the problem 
of the nature of effective adaptation and, 
further, the vital question of the inter- 
relationships between these various ideal 
types. These are important queries, and 
there are many others, of course, which 
a full-bodied study of the bureaucratiza- 
tion of higher learning would be forced 
to face. 





ILLUSTRATIONS IN TEXTBOOKS 
Sterling Dow 


TL. contents of the present article 
may be indicated briefly. Illustrations in 
textbooks are generally poor and are 
often so wretched as to detract from the 
interest and dignity of the subject. For 
years there has been only sporadic im- 
provement. The gap between what is 
actually published and what could be 
published has widened enormously be- 
cause, while illustrations have remained, 
for the most part, the textbook-maker’s 
disagreeable last-minute chore, the art of 
photography has been revolutionized, 
students have come to expect numerous 
and effective pictures, and scholarship 
has progressed by overthrowing barriers 
so that visual materials can be handled 
as they should. An effort is made here to 
formulate the principles that ought to be 
applied. The illustrations and legends for 
an introductory language textbook! 


1 The book is A New Introduction to Greek, 
by Alston H. Chase and Henry Phillips, Jr. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1949). 
There is some relation between the illustrations 
and the character of the book. The leading fea- 
ture of the book is that it enables students to 
read “real” Greek, i.e., Greek quoted from clas- 
sical authors, almost from the beginning. The 
book was issued first in mimeographed sheets, 
then lithoprinted, by the authors, without illus- 
trations. When, in the summer of 1949, the book 
was to be printed for the first time, it occurred 
to the present writer that the opportunity to add 
illustrations was too good to be missed. The 
plates which are reproduced with this article 
were the result. They were printed for the 
Journal by the Harvard University Press. 

The late Carl Newell Jackson, of Harvard 
University, after a lifetime of teaching Greek, 
had developed the principles of the book, and 
the authors were among his students. Before 
he died, Jackson had conceived much more radi- 
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which seek to put these principles into 
practice are reproduced following page 
112. Finally, there are given the results 
of a questionnaire answered by students 
who used the book. 

The scope and limitations of the pres- 
ent article are as follows. It excludes for- 
mat apart from illustrations, although 
that is a field needing study. Neither is 
there space to deal with visual material 
apart from textbooks, although that is 
another inviting field for exploration. 
Visual aids are a sphere which no teacher 
will wish to overlook; textbook illustra- 
tions can now be supplemented in the 
classroom as never before.” Nevertheless, 


cal innovations toward the same end. These 
still await testing. There is no space here to dis- 
cuss the teaching of Greek, but in fairness it 
should be said that several books exist which 
attempt to teach the language by an instant 
plunge into Homer, for instance, or Plato, in the 
hope that the students can simultaneously learn 
Greek and read the author. There is perhaps a 
classical golden mean in this matter, and I 
think it lies near the New Introduction; but we 
need careful assessments of all the various ex- 
periments which now enliven the teaching of 
Greek. 

The illustrations are due, first of all, to the 
encouragement of Mrs. J. J. Whitehead, Jr., of 
New York City; and to a grant to the Archaeolog- 
ical Institute of America made by the Bollingen 
Foundation, whose director, John D. Barrett, 
welcomed this somewhat unusual application 
and assisted also with the present article. The 
Harvard University Press co-operated gener- 
ously. In addition to help from Harvard classes, 
my two children have commented freely and 
usefully on the pictures in their textbooks. 


2 It was my good fortune to initiate an exhi- 
bition of visual aids in classial and related fields 
and subsequently to arrange for the publication 
of an extensive catalogue ( Dorothy Burr Thomp- 
son, Catalogue of Visual Aids for the Civiliza- 
tion, History, Art, Archaeology, and Literature 
of Egypt, the Bible Lands, Mesopotamia, Greece, 
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the textbook remains the proper vehicle 
for much primary material. 

The subject, then, is illustrations in 
textbooks, and on this all teachers must 
have some ideas. Experiences and 
thoughts will differ. In an algebra, for 
instance, pictures (i.e., photographs or 
freehand drawings) might well be con- 
sidered, rightly or wrongly, to be out of 
place. Into a geometry, where other illus- 
trations might not be wanted, some en- 
terprising person will some day put 
plates which will show the text of Euclid 
first in early papyri, looking very much as 
when Euclid actually wrote it; then in 
medieval manuscripts; and, finally, in 
early and later mcdern books. With 
proper legends, broad in conception but 
accurate in detail, such _ illustrations 
might add the human touch with dignity 
and the feeling of a heritage which 
scores of generations have considered 
precious. Some textbooks in chemistry 
have succeeded in doing just this. 

At the opposite extreme from mathe- 
matics, books in such subjects as geogra- 
phy can hardly have too many pictures. 
In what follows I have tried to keep in 
mind the range of studies from algebra 
to geography, and not to exclude text- 
books of any level. Inevitably, however, 
my examples are drawn from the high- 
school and college level and from classi- 
cal studies. If I am right in believing in a 
certain reasonable, though too-little- 
sought-after, degree of unity in classical 
and later humane studies, then this lim- 
itation is not too severe: historical illus- 
trations will help language books, archae- 
ology will help both; textbooks in modern 
history need portraits; numismatics could 
serve well for any period; a healthy anti- 
quarianism assists literature; and so on. 


Rome, and Pre-Colonial America; published for 
the Archaeological Institute of America by the 
American Classical League, Miami, Ohio (1949; 
82 pp.; $0.50). This will provide a basis for 
future work. 
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FAULTY ILLUSTRATING 


One way to become aware of what 
good illustrating means is to examine 
current books for examples of what ought 
to be avoided. Certain familiar types re- 
cur often. 

The tin soldier.—Seen in many books. 
One or several, standing or running. 
Usually simple outline drawings, at worst 
imaginary, at best crudely copied from 
Greek vases. Often naked; if so, emascu- 
lated; small; anything but effective. Actu- 
ally, the heavy-armed Greek soldiers (the 
hoplites) were formidable; when the 
Macedonian phalanx advanced on favor- 
able terrain, nothing human or equine 
could withstand it; the enemy were sim- 
ply tossed aside on the spear points.* 
Again, Caesar’s legionaries were not the 
little toy soldiers seen in some Latin text- 
books. All this is the more inexcusable 
now that the Metropolitan Museum has 
a heroic-sized colored statue of a hoplite, 
almost perfectly preserved and formi- 
dable enough to communicate a little real 
terror.* 

The dead landscape—“View of the 
Jura Mountains” (dark hills), “Lake Gen- 
eva” (islet with trees and modern build- 
ing), “Scene of Battle” (mud and fog; 
therefore perhaps unintentionally realis- 
tic), “On the Venetan Coast” (a boat on 
a beach; murky)—these examples are 


3 Never once in all the centuries of Greek 
warfare did cavalry successfully charge an un- 
broken line of spear-armed hoplites (W. W. 
Tarn, Hellenistic Military and Naval Develop- 
ments, p. 53). This had political consequences. 
The horse-riding aristocracy lost its political 
power, and democracies soon came into being, 
when citizens who could afford armor and weap- 
ons learned to drill, to stand shoulder to shoulder, 
and to charge as one man. A picture of a hoplite 
is not far from being a picture of a democratic 
citizen. 

4G. M. A. Richter, Etruscan Terracotta War- 
riors (“Metropolitan Museum of Art Papers,” 
No. 6 [New York, 1937]). The head, front view, 
appears on the cover of the first issue of the 
magazine Archaeology (New York, 1948). The 
Roman legionary is not so well represented by 
surviving remains, but infinitely better illustra- 
tions could be provided than at present. 
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from a book, otherwise good, used today 
in a superior school. No living creature 
is shown. No foreground gives perspec- 
tive. Most of the original photographs 
were themselves old, tiresome, and prac- 
tically valueless. The method of repro- 
duction removes any sparkle and life 
which the photograph may have had, as 
well as most of the detail. The drabness 
becomes a visual counterpart of the text, 
hinting that a book with pictures so dull 
must have contents equally drab. The 
young do not like mere landscapes.® 

The hackneyed masterpiece.—The au- 
thor of a textbook, turning with boredom 
to his last task—illustrations—naturally 
thinks of what is well known and easily 
procured. The Colosseum belongs to a 
Latin book and is as regular as amo amas 
amat. For Greek the Parthenon, the Prax- 
itelean Hermes, a few others. Cold pic- 
tures, dull, irrelevant, inhuman—“classi- 
cal” in the worst sense. Endlessly repro- 
duced; never a new angle or an interest- 
ing one. 

The fallacy.—Various forms. Actual ex- 
amples: “The Temple at Delphi” (a view 
of the theater; the foundations only of 
the temple, which are all that is pre- 
served, are low in the background; only 
an expert could identify them)—this in a 
reputable book. A Greek trireme with 
sail wrongly set, the wind pulling the 
ship backward while the oars propel it 
forward—this the one principal symbol in 
an advertisement for a new book. There 
is no need to give other examples, al- 
though the various alleged busts of Cae- 
sar deserve particularly unfavorable men- 
tion and a series of prizes should be re- 
served for architectual monstrosities, 
such as a Greek grammar (one of the 
best inside) with the Doric order dis- 
torted and degraded on the cover. Schol- 


5 It is true, though it is not a sufficient excuse, 
that most of the really pleasing picture-books 
showing the Greek and Italian countrysides are 
too recent to have been used. The existence of 
these new books, however, emphasizes the gap 
between what exists now in textbooks and what 
might exist—if any landscapes are used. 
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ars who would shudder at the slightest 
violation of the principles of Greek gram- 
mar, even at a misplaced accent, never 
noticed this glaring violation of major 
principles of the grammar of Greek art. 

The fabrication.—“Vercingetorix and 
Warriors” is a stock example. Scenes full 
of people, animation, and erroneous (or 
purely imaginary) detail. Though they 
are not quite sure how they know it, the 
young almost always recognize that these 
pictures are fabrications and look down 
on them as such. The young also, for better 
or for worse, like them better than most 
illustrations. 

The colored horror.—Usually the fron- 
tispiece; rare in Greek books, common in 
Latin. Not always a painting by a known 
artist: the “Vestal Virgins,” for instance, 
with lots of pink. More usually by a sec- 
ond-rate artist, always of the nineteenth 
century. The prize may be awarded to 
Alma Tadema’s “Listening to Homer”: a 
mixed group seated on white marble, 
ardent people yet graceful, leisurely, and 
certainly “cultured”; a young man reads 
from a scroll. The “atmosphere” is defi- 
nitely upward-with-the-arts. But, with all 
its faults, such a colored picture is prob- 
ably more attractive to most children 
than the finest piece of Greek sculpture 
that can be shown in gray.® 


6 Pictures like this are part and parcel of the 
still persistent nineteenth-century conception of 
the Greeks as dressed in nightgowns, lounging 
on marble, “talking themselves into a high cul- 
ture,” while great numbers of slaves waited on 
them hand and foot and did all the mundane 
work. There is no space here to prove that the 
slaves were indisputably a minority. The most 
recent estimates, which are also the most au- 
thoritative, give slaves as 35 per cent of the 
total population of Athens in 431 B.c., then 
87 per cent in 425 B.c., and 41 per cent in 
323 B.c. (A. W. Gomme in Oxford Classical Dic- 
tionary, s.v. “Population”). It was only a few 
years ago that a questionnaire given to college 
students in Pennsylvania and backed by a 
Carnegie grant contained a true-or-false ques- 
tion of the form “Ancient Greek civilization was 
based on slavery.” The answer expected was 
“True.” Any student who happened to have 
been taught by a scholar and who answered cor- 
rectly “False” was marked wrong. 
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The discouraging chart.—Hasty, com- 
plicated, dull, the usual chart acts as a 
deterrent to interest. Battles, for instance, 
may or may not interest children; it de- 
pends largely on the teacher. Certainly, 
no chart helps. The Battle of Cunaxa, for 
example, is always shown in textbooks 
with flaws which any student who read 
the text carefully could correct. Yet I 
have never known a student to do so: 
the chart provokes no interest.? Dulness 
and error, as so often in scholarly mat- 
ters, go hand in hand. 


FORMER PRINCIPLES 


The illustrations in some unrepresenta- 
tive classical books are by no means rep- 
resentative of illustrations in American 
textbooks as a whole. I have used them 
as examples because they show most 
clearly what to avoid. In fairness, how- 
ever, and in order to conserve whatever 
good there may be in previous practice, a 
word ought to be said on the other side. 

It may be forgiven, perhaps, if no dis- 
cussion is provided here of the proposi- 
tion: Poor illustrations are better than 
none. This is the assumption upon which 
textbook illustrators have often acted in 
the past and upon which doubtless they 
will continue to act. Facts will presently 


It is to be regretted that the old nineteenth- 
century view, which no scholar could defend, 
has slipped into the Harvard Report, General 
Education in a Free Society (p. 52), where it 
is part of a historical argument about liberal 
education and leisure classes. The fact is, how- 
ever, that not only were the slaves a minority 
in Athens (contrast the Old South, in parts of 
which they outnumbered the whites twenty to 
one), but also that the Athenian citizens did 
not have unlimited leisure: the extensive Per- 
iclean building program, as more fully revealed 
in recent excavations, is one more proof that 
most of them kept busy most of the time. We 
know, moreover, that on the Erechtheum citi- 
zens, metics, and slaves worked together, all 
doing skilled manual labor without distinction 
in wages or in any other way. 


7 Needless to say, its alleged facts are alto- 
gether out of step with W. W. Tarn’s authori- 
tative version in the Cambridge Ancient History, 
VI (1927, 1988), 7-9. 
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be stated which might tend to show that 
they are right, but we need not descend 
to consider poor illustrations at all. 

The only argument in defense of the 
present practice which ought to be made 
here is the argument for the “hackneyed 
masterpiece.” The Praxitelean Hermes, it 
might be argued, is tiresome and hack- 
neyed only to us old folks; youngsters 
have never seen it before. There are two 
plausible reasons, moreover, why the best 
things should be made known to begin- 
ners. These two reasons apply to litera- 
ture and to much else besides mere illus- 
trations, and they have a corresponding 
wide interest and importance. 

The first and more mercenary reason is 
that the young student will be induced 
thereby to continue to study the subject. 
This reason depends for its validity on 
the second argument, which is that en- 
ticing vistas of future glories should be 
presented very early, thus giving pur- 
pose, power, and direction to tedious 
first-year work itself. The argument 
would mean that some of the best Greek 
sculpture, for instance, should face the 
third declension in the beginners’ books; 
and the death of Socrates should be read 
—of course, much simplified—after about 
three months, as soon as the student can 
read continuous Greek at all. Similarly, 
beginners on the piano should practice 
not scales but themes from Bach. Such 
is the argument, and such are the kinds 
of illustrations it leads to. 

Anyone who would deny utterly the 
principles behind this reasoning must be 
a person who never, while young, felt the 
impact of genius. Good things should be 
spread before the young as soon as they 
can comprehend them—in some instances, 
sooner. If incidentally the effect is moral, 
for instance, the giving of purpose to 
studies, so much the better. All studies, 
or nearly all, should have some glimmer 
of a purpose from the very beginning, 
though not necessarily a full and devel- 
oped, consciously articulated purpose. 
Disagreement, therefore, is over details, 
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but in such matters details are all but all- 
important. 

Certainly, the materials chosen for 
practice and for illustration ought to suit 
the age of the student. Possibly we could 
modify this and say that the materials 
should be, wholly or partly, just a little 
in advance of the student. Bach is per- 
haps suited to any age, but conceivably 
some schoolboy of eleven, whose real de- 
sire was to be a G-man but who was 
forced to play Bach themes thirty min- 
utes a day, might come to hate Bach. The 
goal is vigorous interest in worthy things. 
A boy who during the years from ten to 
eighteen loves Treasure Island, Huckle- 
berry Finn, Ivanhoe, and War and Peace 
successively is safe, and it would be an 
error to foist Hamlet or Faust upon him, 
in simplified form or otherwise, until he 
is ready. Similarly, it is a pity to foist the 
death of Socrates upon young students 
who have little idea who he was, what he 
attempted to do, why the things he at- 
tempted were important, and why the 
Athenians tried and executed him. Even 
if very young students could be forced 
to know all these things, they might not 
be ready to understand and appreciate 
the meanings. 

Illustrations in textbooks, similarly, 
should inspire, should whet appetites, 
and should induce students to go for- 
ward with vigorous and intelligent in- 
terest. But the illustrations themselves 
should not necessarily be nothing but 
previews of the Hermes and the Parthe- 
non. If it seems likely that the Hermes 
and the Parthenon do not naturally ap- 
peal to people under twenty, some other 
subjects should be sought. 

Another variant of the argument for 
masterpieces in textbooks could be that, 
along with elements of history or of de- 
clensions, students should gain an ele- 
mentary knowledge of what the Par- 
thenon, for instance, looks like. The ob- 
ject according to this argument is not 
inspiration for future work or added 
enjoyment in present work but prepara- 
tion for understanding future work. 


There is no need to consider this pro- 
posal at length. Obviously, like the other 
arguments, it has a partial validity. But 
equally obviously the end in view can 
be gained by illustrations of details or of 
unhackneyed masterpieces as a whole, 
provided that the illustration does jus- 
tice to them. We owe it to our students 
to inspire them, but we also owe it to 
them to present the Parthenon with 
something of that freshness which, after 
five hundred years, it still had for Plut- 
arch. 


BACKGROUND FOR NEW PRINCIPLES 


Most textbooks are illustrated on the 
basis of ideas (if we may speak of ideas 
and not of mere notions) current some 
time ago, when mass-produced photo- 
graphs were still a novelty and were 
comparatively rare and were not ex- 
pected to be very clear or interesting. Of 
the companion volumes, J. B. Bury’s His- 
tory of Greece and M. Cary’s History of 
Rome, the first was produced with dismal 
photographs in 1900, the second in 1935 
with photographs only slightly better 
(but the diagrams in both books are 
usually good). Although both volumes 
are easily the best one-volume histories 
in their fields, the pictures would be in- 
excusable today. Most recent textbooks 
are better, some are much better, but 
very few have escaped the assumptions 
made decades ago. 

The level of expectation.—Meantime, 
new generations have grown up, and 
they have grown up in a world where 
mass-produced pictures are far more nu- 
merous and, on the whole, far better. The 
new generation has new habits and new 
standards. 

Today’s children began early on the 
comics and learned to expect action in 
pictures; they expect some point and 
some meaning, however trivial. The dead 
landscape, which may have pleased their 
grandfathers, is useless to them. 

Next the picture magazines became 
weekly diet, and here standards of pho- 
tography and of presentation are often 
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very high indeed. No textbook can emu- 
late the effects possible with an unlimited 
budget and a quarto or small-folio page; 
but present textbooks suffer terribly by 
the comparison. 

The movies are also too obvious to 
mention, except that no one looking at 
recent textbooks would guess, if he did 
not know, that they were written for a 
generation habituated to the visual pres- 
entation of material—even to some ex- 
tent in the schools themselves. Television 
is effecting the equivalent of bringing the 
movie into the home. Bad though its pro- 
grams are, they have a potency (so I am 
assured by an advertising expert) which 
excels that of any other medium. 

The two simple facts which emerge 
are that the young expect lots of pictures 
and that they expect pictures which, 
apart from all other qualities, are com- 
petent enough to do the work they were 
made to do. 

Radical improvements in photography. 
—Meantime the art of photography has 
undergone a development which is little 
appreciated. The development of pho- 
tography may be easily comprehended 
from what took place in archaeology. 
During the 1930's, to photograph objects, 
Hermann Wagner began using the 
smallest stop on his lens, a ten-minute 
exposure, and for light a beam from a 
storage battery lamp played back and 
forth over the surface by hand. The old 
dead-black background was brightened 
to a warm living gray. Heavy shadows 
were painted out with light. Surfaces 
that bore delicate indications of ancient 
letters and the like were raked with 
parallel beams, which brought into relief 
every slightest depression and projection; 
letters were actually read in photographs 
which could not be read at first on the 
marbles themselves. For statues and 
other large objects, prolonged study de- 
veloped other methods: after eighteen 
tries, a statue with legs too short was 
made (deplorably or not) presentable— 
the eye of the camera was even taught to 
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falsify—as well as to discover, to clarify, 
and to glamorize. 

Similar progress was made with out- 
door scenes containing buildings and the 
like. This development I do not know at 
first hand, but the handsome selections 
from Walter Hege’s 1,100 shots on the 
Acropolis can be seen by all.* Again light 
was all-important: Hege studied what he 
wanted, then waited patiently until the 
sun was right. 

Finally, there occurred a most happy 
conjunction of talents. Humfry Payne 
was studying the archaic marble statues 
on the Acropolis, G. M. Young was a 
gifted amateur photographer and scholar. 
Together they produced a volume to the 
queen’s taste.® 

Skilful, patient, scholarly men and 
women of other countries—Frenchmen, 
Greeks, Americans—carried on and elab- 
orated this development. Greece and 
Greek art live in pictures with incompa- 
rably more vitality today than they did as 
recently as the 1920’s. 

Progress in captioning.—Still less wide- 
ly appreciated, partly because it has 
hardly begun in textbooks, is the de- 
velopment of captions or legends. Any- 
one who traces the history of the maga- 
zine Life, for instance, will note that it 
never became a magazine entirely of pic- 
tures. Oddly enough, print survived; I 
believe print increased. 

When the then greatest living Egyp- 
tologist, James Henry Breasted, sat down 
to write a school history, he realized that, 
even for the young, archaeology is the 
growing point of studies of the ancient 
world, so that numerous pictures were 
needed. He realized also that legends of 
generous length would be a powerful in- 
strument of teaching. Accordingly, he 
presented a text richly supplemented 
with clear, interesting, informative leg- 
ends. Even to students who had little 

8 W. Hege and G. Rodenwaldt, Akropolis (3d 
ed.; Berlin, 1937); also Olympia (New York, 
1936). 

9 The Archaic Marble Sculpture on the Acrop- 
olis (2 vols.; London, n.d. [ca. 1987]). 
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help from any other source, a feeling of 
freshness and excitement was conveyed. 
The master-archaeologist’s own enjoy- 
ment was there on every page. It was a 
new kind of book.?° 

Doubtless many other examples could 
be given. One scholarly work may be 
mentioned for the revelation it provides 
of what pictures can be made to do. M. 
Rostovtzeff had done it several times be- 
fore, but not with the full abundance of 
his Social and Economic History of the 
Hellenistic World, which has 112 plates 
nicely located in the first two volumes, 
with long legends occupying the better 
part of each facing page." 

Closer relations between disciplines.— 
There is yet a fourth development in 
some fields, which may be shown easily 
if we again take the classical world as an 
instance. In recent decades archaeology 
has made considerable strides in its own 
sphere, and progress has been made, real 
though less, in linking archaeology with 
other classical studies and these studies 
with one another. Today no one can 
claim to know the Periclean age, for in- 
stance, who does not know something of 
the Parthenon and its refinements; its 
function in cults; its economic aspect 
and its relation to the Athenian empire 
and Athenian politics; its place in the 
Periclean building program; its sculpture 
as related not only to the building but 
also to mythology, and also again in rela- 
tion to the course of Greek plastic art. 
The compartmental walls between spe- 
cialties are falling, and textbooks can 
easily benefit from a new wholeness of 
view, in illustrations and their legends, 
as well (of course) as in the text proper. 

Recent improvements.—Since many ad- 
verse criticisms have had to be made 
herein about Latin textbooks, it should be 
stated that in some instances an extraor- 
dinary change has taken place. Certain 


10 Ancient Times (2d ed.; Boston, 19385). The 
best part is the whole pre-Greek section (pp. 
1-282), especially the sections on Egypt. 


11 3 vols.; Oxford, 1941. 
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school textbooks in Latin have burst out 
with a profusion of pictures. Captions are 
brief but accurate. Color has been used 
wherever practicable. The quality of 
halftones and of the colored pictures 
varies from excellent to poor, the major- 
ity being about in the middle. In all the 
texts examined by me, the pictures fall 
into two main groups. The first is actual 
surviving objects (or landscapes). In this 
group some hackneyed masterpieces sur- 
vive, but an effort has been made to ran- 
sack the archaeological remains in order 
to obtain vivid and pertinent matter. As 
a whole, the results are commendable. 
Along with the real pictures—indeed, 
mingled with them throughout—are 
imaginary reconstructions, more often 
than not in color. It would be easy for 
specialists to misjudge this second group, 
the imaginary pictures. They are unde- 
niably vivid, sometimes fascinating. On 
the other hand, when poorly drawn or 
badly painted or faultily conceived or 
defectively printed, they cheapen the 
tone of the whole. 

Classical dictionaries.—A curious result 
of the modern improvement in illustra- 
tions and the consequent higher stand- 
ards and higher costs is seen in classical 
dictionaries. A century ago all were illus- 
trated. In due course Baumeister was 
issued, a dictionary of Realien, nearly all 
pictured. But the great dictionary of 
Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, published mostly 
later, has only a few diagrams and maps; 
and now, in the age of near-perfect illus- 
trations, the Oxford Classical Dictionary 
(1949) is completely without illustra- 
tions of any sort. It would be wild to sug- 
gest that for PWK or for OCD any other 
plan could possibly have been followed. 
Yet undeniably there has been a sad loss. 
I have at hand, for instance, a Museum 
of Antiquity, Illustrated, by L. W. Yaggy 
and T. L. Haines (1882): a disgraceful 
book scientifically, even when it was pub- 
lished, but with pictures which, however 
unreliable, fascinate. 
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NEW PRINCIPLES 


To sum up what has been said thus 
far: visual evidence is no longer merely 
optional in most textbooks and ought no 
longer to be tawdry, or irrelevant, or un- 
explained. 

An attempt can now be made to set 
down some principles which will at least 
serve as a basis for discussion, and ulti- 
mately perhaps for application, in areas 
other than the classical, the area which 
happens to have occasioned the present 
article. 

In what follows, novelty is not sought 
or claimed. The principles suggested— 
only suggested, though expressed dog- 
matically for brevity—are arranged rough- 
ly in an ascending order, beginning with 
the simpler and more mechanical. 

The placing of illustrations.—This is 
much more important than most book- 
designers and teachers think. The old 
spare-the-rod-and-spoil-the-child attitude 
still prevails and often amounts to plain 
discourtesy. The young are lazy. No 
mechanical obstacles should be put in 
their way—on the contrary. Learning is 
so difficult in itself that it alone will 
provide plenty of material for develop- 
ing character. The school track team is 
not compelled to race in heavy boots. 

Illustrations, for instance, should be 
set as near as possible to the page to 
which they refer. If Figure 10 is men- 
tioned on page 15, it should not be set on 
page 20. If any such separation is nec- 
essary, the reference should read, “See 
Figure 10 on page 20.” 

A new device for saving money is to 
lump all the pictures together in one 
group or in a few batches. There is per- 
haps something to be said for putting 
them all together at the end, as in some 
scholarly works (or better still in a volume 
by themselves), but the saving of a few 
dollars by the lumping device is unde- 
sirable. 

Pictures should stand, as it were, on 
their feet. They should not ordinarily be 


set sideways, so that it is necessary to 
turn the volume. 

With care the two-page spread could 
probably be utilized, preferably at the 
middle of the book. This would permit 
effects which cannot be attained and 
should not be sought on one small page 
alone (see below). But an illustration 
must be selected which will not suffer 
unduly from the break in the middle. 

The pictures individually—The pic- 
tures should be of top quality as images: 
enough has been said of that. What fol- 
lows is devoted to content. 

Some easily comprehended scale 
should be included in the picture, or at 
least some indication of scale; if this is 
impossible, the legend should supply the 
information. The young (and intelligent 
elders) always want to know how big a 
thing is. The aesthetic theory which ar- 
gues that mere size is irrelevant is largely 
misleading. Since human beings them- 
selves have measurements, they cannot 
be uninterested in the sizes of objects. 
Yet this is not to claim that size is all- 
important: there can be grandeur in 
small compass or pettiness in a large 
mass. 

Originals should be shown, not casts. 
The young, whose imaginations are un- 
trained, like things to be “real.” It is true 
that gems, cut in intaglio, must usually 
be reproduced in plaster so as to give 
relief for photographs. Coins also some- 
times show better as casts. 

For the same reason, photographs 
should usually be preferred to drawings. 
Yet drawings done under expert direc- 
tion or, better, paintings may be superior 
to anything for some purposes. There is 
nothing of this sort finer than Rhys Car- 
penter’s designs with facing text, carried 
out in full color by H. M. Herget, “An- 
cient Rome Brought to Life,” National 
Geographic, XC (November, 1946), 566- 
633. 

Broken objects should generally be 
avoided, no matter how famous, unless 
the break is quite trivial. The first thing 
noticed by the young is the break; only 
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trained eyes can subordinate it. Exam- 
ple: the Venus de Milo (or, puristically, 
the Aphrodite of Melos) would be ex- 
cluded for this reason, if for no other. 

Reconstructions, however, of historic 
buildings, scenes, or even events may 
perhaps be used, but only if they meet 
the strictest requirements of validity and 
interest. Thus the reconstructions of the 
Acropolis by G. P. Stevens in his draw- 
ings (Parthenon, Hesperia, Suppl. III 
[1940], figure on unnumbered page fac- 
ing p. 1; Entrance Court, etc., Hesperia, 
frontispiece, facing title-page for Vol. V, 
No. 4 [1936]; Athena Promachos, etc., 
Hesperia, V [1936], 494, Fig. 44) are sci- 
entifically acceptable and have only 
enough persons shown to give scale and 
verisimilitude. One or two of his draw- 
ings may have more value for textbook 
illustrations than any but the Hege pho- 
tographs of the Parthenon. 

The general proposition stated above 
is debated among archaeologists, some of 
whom will not tolerate imaginative re- 
constructions. Personally, I should not 
admit such an item into a group of as 
few as eight or sixteen pictures, of which 
the others were photographs. Reconstruc- 
tions can be used only when there is con- 
siderable variety in kind and size of illus- 
tration. So much has survived, from every 
period of the past, in usable form, that 
the use of reconstructions need be con- 
templated only rarely. 

Physical sex interest is improper in a 
textbook; but no emasculated figures 
should be shown. If there is reason to 
regard this aspect at all, some innocent 
view should be selected. 

The illustrations should have natural 
human interest, and it should be an in- 
terest natural in the age brackets of the 
students in question or only a little be- 
yond them. The interest itself need not 
always be utterly spontaneous; it may be 
interest aroused by the text. Everything 
dull is excluded, both in the composition 
of a picture and in the subject matter. On 
the other hand, interest is not the same 
as excitement. If a picture is good, inter- 
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est in it will grow. Excitement, on the 
other hand, as felt in the comics, usually 
does not last. 

Positive, fine qualities should predomi- 
nate—dignity, vividness, comeliness. Pic- 
tures which are merely good are not 
enough; they should be aggressively 
good. For a common instance, school 
scenes of bygone ages are considered by 
many to be appropriate for school books. 
The young apparently like them. If illus- 
trations are very numerous and varied, 
school scenes might perhaps be admit- 
ted; among a few illustrations, on the 
contrary, they would seem trivial. 

Pretentiousness should be avoided. No 
conscious effort to appreciate art should 
be called for. Grand and elaborate mate- 
rial should not be compressed into the 
small pages of textbooks. Instead, details 
may be used, and the rest may be left to 
the legends and to imagination. A prime 
example is the Alexander Sarcophagus 
(G. M. A. Richter, Sculpture and Sculp- 
tors of the Greeks [New Haven, 1930], p. 
598, Fig. 748), which is almost perfectly 
preserved. Like the rest of the sculpture 
on it, the long side-panels were painted. 
Colored reproductions have been avail- 
able, and better ones soon may be again. 
They offer vivid, important, interesting 
material for textbooks. The choice is be- 
tween two long thin strips, each showing 
the whole of one side, standing on their 
ends, or selected details, such as the 
figure of Alexander. J. H. Breasted (An- 
cient Times [2d ed.], Pl. IV, opposite p. 
506) rightly chose the latter. 

No illustration which tends to degrade 
its subject should be shown. It is far bet- 
ter to let the imagination make its own 
constructions than to risk dull, obscure, 
trivial, or technically poor pictures. 

The pictures as a group.—In varying 
degrees, depending on their kind and 
number, the pictures in a textbook may 
be treated as a group. This has never 
been done, so far as I know, in any sys- 
tematic way. The reasons for doing so, 
as against making a miscellaneous collec- 
tion thrown together in no order, are (1) 
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that any reader will examine and under- 
stand them more or less as a group and 
(2) that they can be planned to attain 
effects as a unit which they could not at- 
tain singly. 

There are really two possibilities to 
consider. The first is the situation, com- 
mon to most histories and geographies, in 
which each illustration is more or less 
tied to a particular part of the text. Here 
the essential need is that each illustration 
be clearly apposite, doing exactly the 
work it is meant to do. The vital connec- 
tion is the connection between picture 
and text, not between picture and pic- 
ture. Nevertheless it would be easy to 
adopt too narrow a view of illustrations, 
even where a prime function is that of 
illustrating specifically definite parts of 
the text. Breasted, for instance, took a 
broad view: his illustrations are not 
cramped to fit his text. 

What follows, although it applies best 
to illustrations which are somewhat in- 
dependent of the text (the second type 
of situation), applies also—and more di- 
rectly than might at first be supposed— 
to books in which the links with the text 
are primary. 

The illustrations should be nicely bal- 
anced as between variety and uniformity. 
A Greek history, to take an extreme 
example, could be illustrated exclusively 
by coins. With magnification of some of 
the photographs of the coins to full-page 
size, the effect might be very fine indeed, 
within the limitations of a slight monot- 
ony; but, despite the monotony, knowl- 
edge and skill might well produce a bet- 
ter-illustrated Greek history than most 
now in print. 

The illustrations should be ordered on 
some intelligible basis, such as chronol- 
ogy, kinds, degree of complexity, or (of 
course ) relation to the text. 

If all the pictures must be printed to- 
gether in a lump, then some intelligible 
order is the more desirable. Rhys Car- 
penter’s pictures to illustrate “Ancient 
Rome,” referred to above, are arranged 
in chronological order to cover over a 
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thousand years of history and at the same 
time to illustrate various aspects of life. 

The illustrations should have scope, 
reaching out beyond the limits of the 
text so as to help provide a setting for it. 
Ideally, some link should be provided 
with origins and also with modern times, 
with current practice, with familiar 
scenes and objects. All studies of the past 
make use, at an advanced level, of sur- 
vivals—in customs, daily life, religious 
practices, and the like. At the textbook 
level much use can be made of such 
materials. The Greeks still live in com- 
pact towns like city-states. Italian agri- 
culture is near to Virgil. France and 
especially England contain medieval sur- 
vivals. But such evidence must be se- 
lected with care. Too many survivals are 
merely quaint or trivial. The Wool Sack 
is no mere cushion, but a symbol of the 
welfare of a people. The Bayeux Tapes- 
try (recently published in a delightful 
and inexpensive edition by A. Lejard, 
The Bayeux Tapestry [Paris, 1947]) is no 
comic strip, but grim. 

Origins, antecedents, etc., are another 
matter entirely; but here, too, opportuni- 
ties are often wasted. The essential ad- 
vantage of a picture is that it can stand 
apart, if there is reason to let it, from the 
rest of the book. 

Diagrams, maps, charts.—The maga- 
zines like Fortune pointed the way, and 
the war taught essential principles to 
many more. The principles are clearer 
and more obvious than for illustrations; 
much could be written, but it is less 
needed. In the future, only economy 
and/or plain laziness alone will account 
for poor presentations. One of the most 
ambitious and successful recent attempts 
to make diagrams vivid is to be seen in 
R. Cowell, Cicero and the Roman Repub- 
lic (New York, 1948), probably the best- 
illustrated book on Roman history at the 
school/college level. Black-and-white 
work has seldom been better, it seems to 
me, than that of J. F. Horrabin in Wells's 
Outline of History. Horrabin’s curving 
lines and pleasant images match the 
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pleasantly written text. This was no acci- 
dent; Wells said of him that “Horrabin 
was not only an illustrator but a collabo- 
rator.” 

Much could be said about maps alone. 
There is no general historical atlas in 
print; moreover, most available maps of 
countries as they are at present go back 
to a few old-time surveys. On the other 
hand, the war produced revolutionary 
features in cartography proper, not to 
mention photographic surveys of wide 
extent. When some of these become 
available, classrooms and textbooks will 
benefit considerably. 

Diagrams, maps, and charts should be 
clear. Clarity does not imply oversimpli- 
fication or any kind of falsification. The 
legend may explain or qualify, and care 
spent in giving an exact impression will 
show the student that the subject is con- 
sidered important by someone. The 
scholarly carefulness evinced by the 
qualification may be more important 
educationally than the diagram itself as 
a whole. 

Diagrams, charts, and even to some ex- 
tent maps should be animated in some 
dignified way. The line between garish 
overemphasis and dignified clarity is 
often a thin one. The diagram should not 
throw itself at the reader; yet it should 
be forceful and easily remembered. 
Cities, for instance, on maps should not 
be so large that they fill half the country, 
yet they need not be mere dots. The re- 
cent works of E. Raisz and of R. E. Har- 
rison are among the more imaginative 
and satisfactory. 

Each map should make just one point 
or apply to just one situation—ordinarily 
not more, A large reference map may be 
used for a whole volume, of course, and 
there may be other exceptions. But the 
war taught many of us the value of the 
one-purpose map, which saves the ob- 
server all the trouble of hunting and sort- 
ing, of trying to make up a pattern in the 
midst of many elements. At an advanced 
level, the Cambridge Ancient History 
offers many examples of regional, limited- 
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purpose maps, each complete with a find- 
ing index. 

Legends.—The illustrations should be 
planned and worked on along with the 
text, chapter by chapter; and the legends 
should be drafted at the same time, so as 
to make sure that the reason for the 
choice of the picture is not forgotten but 
is made obvious in the legend (if the 
reason is to be stated at all). Of the two 
places where legends may be printed— 
on the plate itself, or at the bottom of a 
facing page—the former takes space from 
the picture and/or limits the length of 
the legend. If these two drawbacks are 
not serious, then the advantage of imme- 
diate propinquity should be decisive. 
The ideal solution, however, may in some 
cases be an entire facing page of legend. 

The legends should generally be at 
least partially intelligible without the 
text. They should be clear, but they need 
not be utterly simple or altogether com- 
prehensible on one reading. If the picture 
has any real value for them, students will 
read the legend; during the long hours 
spent over the book, the legend will be 
reread. Hence good matter can be 
packed into it. If it offers one or two easy 
puzzles, verbal or conceptual, so much 
the better. The content of the legends 
should probably not be subject to exami- 
nation and perhaps need not even be dis- 
cussed in class at all. 

Enough length for the legends should 
be allowed in order to say what ought to 
be said. The failure to realize this is one 
of the worst in present textbooks; but it 
must be granted that few textbook-writ- 
ers really know what ought to be said. 
This is partly because of their ignorance 
of the subject as a whole; yet it is also 
true that sometimes only an expert on art 
or archaeology or the like can provide 
trustworthy information. Such persons 
should be freely consulted, and, if neces- 
sary, they should be collaborators. 

The legends may refer to the text but 
should add to it. The prime purpose of 
an illustration being to illustrate and not 


to provide bulky peripheral detail, it is 
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important to make references direct and 
real; to keep pictures and legends which 
do not refer to the text reasonably dis- 
tinct from it; and to hold the total of 
legends and pictures within bounds. 
Breasted, for instance, has too much illus- 
trative material, however fine; it swamps 
his text. 

Like the illustrations, legends should 
themselves have natural interest, dignity, 
and other positive qualities. They can at 
the same time be made amusing and 
agreeable. The worst sin, after downright 
falsity, is triviality,; the next is dulness. 
On the other hand, a forced tone of ele- 
vation should be avoided. 

The legends should not be restricted 
narrowly to the subject of the illustration 
but should provide a setting and should 
build up, if possible, to some major point 
or large conception or consecutive story. 
This applies most to books in which the 
illustrations stand apart somewhat from 
the text and are tied to it only inciden- 
tally, such as pictures in an elementary 
language book. In a history or geogra- 
phy, however, the legends can provide 
hints that literature and art existed and 
can relieve the text of such burdens if nec- 
essary. In particular, the legends can end 
the unfortunate divorce of history from 
geography, by which geography text- 
books, so far as I know them, lack the 
dimension of time altogether; so that the 
one sure thing about the text is that, 
when the student is mature, it will be 
outdated. The “latest” information is like- 
ly to be the most ephemeral. 


Above all, the illustrations and their 
legends should be planned in relation not 
only to each other but to the book as a 
whole and ultimately to the student’s 
education as a whole. 

Alfred North Whitehead somewhere 
speaks of what it means for the young to 
live habitually in the presence of great- 
ness. Until we have textbooks with integ- 
rity and inspiration, we shall have neg- 
lected a powerful moral agency. English 
boys, in their last year at Winchester, 
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read Mommsen on Rome, one of the 
noblest accounts of any period of human 
history. With rare exceptions, American 
boys read the hack-work of tiresome little 
minds hemmed in by real and imaginary 
restrictions. But these considerations lead 
us beyond illustrations. 


ILLUSTRATING A NEW TEXTBOOK 


Preaching is notoriously easier than 
practice, and the illustrations with their 
legends here given will doubtless serve 
less as a model than as a target. It might 
be urged that the principles stated in the 
foregoing parts of this paper would not 
be invalidated completely by the failure 
of one illustrator, previously inexperi- 
enced and acting under severe limitations 
of time and material, with a budget 
which permitted no waste. Equally cer- 
tainly, success in this one instance would 
also prove little. 

Whatever their defects, the illustra- 
tions from A New Introduction to Greek 
reproduced here are meant to incorporate 
views and objects not hackneyed but not 
trivial; to have easy intelligibility and 
variety, including some actual contem- 
porary Greek lettering (Pls. 4 and 6); 
and to fall into a chronological order. 
The legends are intended at least to hint 
at the successive periods of Greek history 
from the prehistoric to the present, with 
some allusion to the text (directly for Pl. 
4); and to include a few Greek words, 
notably the terms for the topographical 
features of the city-state, illustrated by 
Athens (Pl. 3). 

Pictures and legends together are 
meant to suggest the unity of several 
classical studies: topography, ceramics 
and vase painting, social institutions, 
epigraphy, history, art, and archaeology. 

Merely to state so ambitious a project 
is to anticipate some degree of failure. At 
any rate the objectives, as given in the 
preceding paragraph, were formulated 
and committed to writing as the work 
went on, and I think this helped. With, 
say, sixteen plates, doubtless an effect 
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PLATE ] DELPHI! FROM THE AIR 


Above all others, Olympia in Elis and Delphi on Mount Parnassus were the 
national shrines of Greece. The view shows Delphi, the modern village; to the right 
of the central ridge, the ancient precinct. The stadium is clearly visible as a horizontal 
light gray band next to the central ridge at the top of the precinct. Lower and to the 
right is a circular patch, the theater. The oracle and Apollo’s great temple were slightly 
below the theater. 


From the olive plain far below and out of sight, the road winds up to the town. 
Above, a zigzag trail to the summer pastures high on Parnassus has been trodden 
out by shepherds for centuries, back doubtless beyond the time when Apollo, the god 
of invading Greeks, took over the sanctuary. Until then, the deity worshipped at 
Delphi had been [}, the old mother Earth goddess of the pre-Greek inhabitants, and 
I’) was permitted to retain a minor cult. Later, when a new and wild worship arrived, 
that of Dionysus, Apollo’s priests applied their motto p»dév ayay (“nothing overmuch,” 
i.e., no excess), and Dionysus became civilized. In fact, it was Delphi which taught all 
Greece the sane, wise, essentially humane doctrine of moderation, the Golden Mean. 
The oracle deserved its prestige. 





PLATE 2 A SILEN, HERMES, AND A FAWN 


The civilizing priests of Delphi were not the only teachers of the Greeks. From 
the Phoenicians the Greeks learned how to write; how to copy the simplified picture of 
an ox, “aleph” in Phoenician, “alpha” to Greek ears; then “beth.” a house —and so 
on throughout the alphabet. This happened probably in the eighth century, when there 
were still kings throughout Greece. 


Not long after, the kings in nearly all the city-states gave way to aristocracies. 
Homeric poetry, originally oral, was probably written down while the aristocrats were 
dominant. It was they who cultivated verse sung to the lyre, and all else which has to 
do with that fusion of literature and music which the Greeks called povorxy. 


The lidded mixing bowl above may serve as a symbol of Athens in the fifth 
century, when democracy was beginning to supplant aristocracy. With its elaborate 
contrast of the hesitant, snub-nosed, horn-eared, woodsy old silen and the dashing, 
aristocratic young god, the picture is almost too artful an antithesis. A more delicate 
fawn could not live. The aristocrats, in their graceful cultivation of mind, hand, eye, 
and voice, demonstrated to the rest of Greece (and to us) the right balance by which 
discipline was rigorous without being harsh; and expression was free and strong without 
loss of precision and control. 





PLATE 3 ATHENS, LOOKING EAST 


In many city-states, the aristocracies were overthrown by aristocratic tyrants, 
who proved to be stepping-stones to a broadening of aristocratic privileges and 
culture. Thus democracy was born in the fifth century, nowhere more notably than in 
Athens. Each city-state (wéAus) was in reality a small territorial state, with a hill 
fortified and supplied for sieges; the citadel thus formed was called the dxpozodts. 
Here in early days lived the king, who conducted the state worship from the temple 
or temples on the dxpozoArs. Round the foot of the hill clustered the houses of the 
citizens, the zoAirac; the compact body of houses was called the adgrv. When enemies 
attacked, the woAira: abandoned their houses in the dorv and hurried up into the 
dxpo7oAs. In time of peace they commuted daily to their fields in the surrounding 
countryside, called the y#pa. In the picture above, the sharp-topped conical hill on 
the left, Lykabettos, was useless as a citadel, but from early times the hill on the right 
made a suitable Acropolis. Here the Periclean democracy built the Parthenon 
(447-432 B.c.), which still dominates in any view of Athens. Below, at the extreme 
left, stands the almost completely preserved temple of Hephaestus. Between this 
temple and the Acropolis much of the area was devoted to the public gathering-place 
(dyopa), where an area was kept open for weekly markets, as still in the area shown 
above the Greek Orthodox church. 


Since this picture was taken, the American School of Classical Studies has 
cleared and excavated the ancient Agora. The modern visitor can tread where Socrates 
taught, where Saint Paul preached, where in later Roman times the antiquarian 
Pausanias noted down building after building which has again come to light. Thus the 
creative energy of Athens, long known from its literature and thought, is now clear in 
its architecture, where the heritage of free but disciplined expression from the aristoc- 
racy was blended with the new democratic energy. 








PLATE 4 OSTRACISM 


The very word “politics” shows its origin. Politics in a zéAvs needed no inspira- 
tion: man is by nature, said Aristotle, a political animal. 


One problem of democracy was the danger that a strong man might again 
succeed in mastering the state as a tyrant. To avert this danger by legal means, the 
Athenians invented the institution of ostracism, which was simply a popular balloting 
on pieces of broken clay pottery (éu7paxa) —the waste paper of ancient Greece. 
The man named on a plurality of the éutpaxa was required to leave the country for 
ten years. No law required a voter to inscribe his own ballot; it was unsigned. Ostra- 
cism was thus open to manipulation, and finally was abandoned, though long after the 
righteous Aristeides was ostracized (see the dotpaxov above, lower right; and the 
Greek story, page 72 of the text). 








PLATE 5 ART IN THE CITY-STATE: A BRONZE FOUNDRY 


The outside of the fifth-century Athenian drinking cup above shows scenes in 
the casting of bronze statues: the kiln, with a boy behind working the bellows; on the 
wall, models and tools. In the center below, two workmen smooth down a bronze 
warrior. The workmen are made small to show that the statue is twice life-size. The 
bronze for statues was not turned green and dull, but was left polished and gleaming; 
and marble statues were not left cold and white, but were painted in bright colors. 





PLATE 6 FOUR PORTRAITS 


Ancient craftsmen not only forged colossal statues, they also carved minute 
gems, which were worn on rings as seal stones. The photographs are from plaster im- 
pressions of the gems; hence the reverse direction of the signature on the first. The 
upper left portrait is fifth-century, perhaps reflecting that ability both to think and to 
act which Pericles praised in his countrymen. Beside him is a Greek field marshal of 
the Hellenistic period, when Greeks conquered the East and formed powerful warring 
monarchies. The lower left shows another Hellenistic personage. The lower right shows 
a vigorous face, possibly one of the Romans who despoiled Greece and the East alike 
before bringing that universal peace which proved to be sterile in the areas where 
once the zdéAes had lived their intense creative existence. 





PLATE 7 ATHENS UNDER ROMAN RULE 


Looking east from the Acropolis toward Mount Hymettus, one sees the view 
in the uppermost cut above (out of sight in Plate 3). In the foreground are the 
remaining columns of the temple of Olympian Zeus. Begun by the tyrant Pisistratus 
in the sixth century B.c., and carried forward with help from an Eastern king in the 
Hellenistic period, it was completed by the Roman Emperor Hadrian nearly 800 years 
after Pisistratus. 


Beyond lies the Panathenaic stadium, which was finished in Pentelic marble in 
the second century after Christ. In the Middle Ages most of the marble was burned 
for lime, but when in 1896 the Olympic Games were first revived, the Greek architects 
studied the remains and restored the whole, preserving the Greek refinement of design 
by which the sides were curved to give a better view for spectators sitting near the ends. 





PLATE 8 ACROCORINTH 


Seated astride the isthmus which connects the Peloponnesus with the Greek 
mainland, Corinth possessed an acropolis enormously larger and stronger than most. 
It was called the Acrocorinth. To hold it was to hold one of the “Fetters of Greece,” 
from early times down through Macedonian and Roman domination, through the 
earlier Middle Ages and the period of Venetian control. 


The Romans considered Corinth important enough first to destroy it (146 B.c.), 
then Caesar rebuilt it as the capital of all Greece (46 B.c.). About a century later still, 
Saint Paul lived here for some time among the early Christians, and when absent 
addressed Epistles to them. Medieval, i.e. Byzantine, Corinth was small and quaint; 
the glories of Christian Byzantine civilization mostly passed it by. But the Venetians 
built on the ruined walls of Acrocorinth a grand triple-gated fort. The gun emplace- 
ments which show in the photograph above remind us that we have now followed the 
story of Greece down to the age of gunpowder, which was also the age of printing, and 
moreover the age when Western Europe rediscovered Hellas, learned to read Greek, 
and experienced a Renaissance. 





ILLUSTRATIONS IN TEXTBOOKS 


more than twice as impressive could have 
been obtained; but cost prevented. 

On the other hand, it was desired—and 
it happened also to be necessary—to keep 
the plates and their legends physically 
distinct from the text. On the text pages 
of the New Introduction there are no 
additional materials in English supple- 
mentary to the legends, which are com- 
plete in themselves; conversely, there is 
nothing in the legends on which the stu- 
dents have to be examined. 


EVALUATION BY STUDENTS 


Under this heading there is given the 
result of part of a questionnaire filled out 
by students who had used A New Intro- 
duction to Greek for most of an academic 
year. 

Since the questionnaire itself will be 
reproduced and discussed elsewhere, it 
is necessary to say here only that it was 
given to the students in beginning Greek 
at the very end of the year. The course 
had been divided into two sections, and 
each of the two instructors had kept the 
same section throughout; the question- 
naire was given simultaneously in the 
two sections. During the year neither in- 
structor had discussed or alluded to the 
illustrations in classes or outside; and 
class time had been given only briefly, 
and unsystematically, to Greek history, 
archaeology, culture, etc., it being as- 
sumed that the students knew these were 
worth knowing and were there primarily 
to get them later by learning to read 
Greek first (the questionnaire amply con- 
firmed this assumption: the students 
made it plain that they were there for 
business). The questionnaire was given 
in class, rapidly, 61 questions to be an- 
swered in 55 minutes; hence, although 
“full and accurate” answers (some could 
be one word, however) were requested 
and each student filled much of a blue- 
book, there was no opportunity for 
lengthy reflection. The theory of the ques- 
tionnaire was that of the “deep” interview, 
with a basis for evaluation given by ask- 
ing for grades and other background data 
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and for feelings; then many questions, 
designed to check one another and to 
provide opportunities for “other com- 
ments.” Only four questions, part of one 
page, dealt with the illustrations. The 
students answering these questions, 33 in 
number, included very few who were 
likely to fail in the course—the weaker 
ones had dropped out by May. All col- 
lege classes were represented and a few 
graduates, 3 in Divinity School; Radcliffe 
students were included, 9 in number. 
Answers were anonymous and were kept 
by the registrar until all grades were in: 
assured of security, the students an- 
swered with freedom. The replies, quoted 
verbatim and in full, were tabulated so 
as to permit scrutiny of both the individ- 
ual students’ answers and the replies to 
the various questions. 

1. Did you look at the illustrations?— 
Yes, 33; no, 0. Five took this occasion to 
express hearty approval, whereas 3 had 
looked at the illustrations only casually: 
one of these thought “works of art [sic] 
should be more interesting and arrest- 
ing.” 

2. Did you read the captions?—Yes, 28; 
part or not at all, 5. The 5 included the 3 
who had looked only casually at the pic- 
tures. 

3. The illustrations: useless; helpful; 
interesting but otherwise of indifferent 
value?—Useless, 3; interesting but other- 
wise of indifferent value or definitely use- 
less, 10; helpful, interesting, valuable, 17; 
no answer, 1; answers not explicit, 2. The 
student who did not answer omitted 
many other answers; some of the answers 
he did give were thoughtful, though neg- 
ative; he had looked at the pictures and 
read the captions. The one who was look- 
ing for works of art wrote, “Could be bet- 
ter chosen.” Another, whose grade was 
A, thought “Indifferent” was adequate; 
he had looked at pictures and captions 
only in passing. One C+ student found 
them “useful, helpful, interesting, and of 
indifferent value’(!). One B_ student, 
who wrote vigorous and even profane 
answers, said, “Interesting but ineffably 
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useless.” The favorable answers had some 
variety; they mentionad a few cultural 
aspects. One C student grasped the in- 
tent exactly: “It is helpful to be con- 
fronted with something language would 
help one to understand.” An A student 
spoke of the “relief” provided by pic- 
tures. Definite help in Greek history was 
mentioned by a B— student then en- 
rolled in a course in that subject. 

4, A fourth, optional, question called 
simply for “other comments.” There were 
18 answers, 1 irrelevant (the profane stu- 
dent; he thought “other comments” called 
for a remark on the Greek exercises in 
the text proper of the book), all the rest 
positive and favorable. The 17 relevant 
answers showed various degrees of en- 
thusiasm. The A student who had looked 
at the pictures only in passing and had 
found them “Indifferent,” remarked sour- 
ly, “A Greek book needs illustrations.” 
Five specifically asked for more: an A 
student: “They show the necessity for a 
course in Greek history or culture. Would 
like to see more.” One wanted a closer 
relation to the reading. The most inter- 
esting answers were those which ex- 
pressed preferences between the illustra- 
tions. No one praised the air views and 
panoramas; one said specifically that they 
were less good. Three asked for more 
pottery, ostraka, and inscriptions. An- 
other wanted “More art and less curious 
and interesting civilization”: he was the 
one who had looked at them (question 
1) only “Vaguely. Works of art should 
be more interesting and arresting.” Eight 
answers contained hearty praise. “Un- 
usually handsome”: an A student, who, 
however, wanted more sherds and in- 
scriptions. 

Not one of the 33 students, in answer- 
ing any question, advanced the view that 
these particular illustrations were objec- 
tionable and/or the view that no begin- 
ners’ Greek book should be illustrated. 

In this limited sense, all the answers 
were positive, and, in considering them, 
allowances must be made for various fac- 
tors. Almost any group of 33 persons will 
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have one or two who are “ornery” enough 
not to express approval fairly when they 
feel it, or not generous enough to feel it, 
or glad to “get back at” a book or a 
course even though they liked it, or be- 
cause they didn’t like it. There are also 
persons even in today’s classes who have 
no eyes for visual matter, who value only 
the abstract or the verbal, not the image. 
And, although it was argued above that 
the young are habituated to pictures, it 
does not follow that any picture attracts 
them, or even any good picture. More- 
over, many students, with heavy study 
assignments, are not likely to go out of 
their way to do extra unassigned work. 
It could also be noted that in answering 
the questionnaire they had no more than 
five minutes at most—the questionnaire 
was not announced or hinted at in ad- 
vance—to decide on their evaluation of 
the material in question. A truer evalua- 
tion might be available after an hour or 
perhaps after a year or more: indeed, the 
only specific feature I remember about 
the book with which I began Greek is 
the pictures, although, to be sure, the 
memory of them is wholly unfavorable; 
the book would have had more dignity 
with none. Finally, the answers showed 
clearly that question 3 was not formu- 
lated so as to bring out sufficiently clear 
and exact answers; though in part the un- 
clear answers to 8 were clarified by the 
other comments (4), except that both 
questions 3 and 4 omitted to ask specifi- 
cally for evaluations of the captions. 
These considerations, taken in parts or 
as a whole, might be urged to explain the 
lack of complete success with these illus- 
trations. The 33 students in question 
were already committed to Greek and 
had attained enough proficiency to read 
Xenophon Anabasis Book i entire, and a 
few short selections from other authors. 
Hence they should be expected to favor 
things Hellenic, also to judge with a lit- 
tle better-than-average standards and 
acumen. In fact, the principal result of 
the questionnaire as a whole was to show 
that the students wanted above all to 
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learn Greek: what helped that, they 
liked; what took time from that—even the 
noblest and most inspiring of Hellenic 
art or history or philosophy—seemed to 
them a side issue. To some of them, also, 
pictures meant art, not civilization; and 
they naturally were pleased only partial- 
ly. Interest in civilization as a whole, or 
even in the course of history over long 
periods, is a very mature and advanced 
interest. 

Be all these factors as they may, it is 
not for the author to attempt a final 
judgment on the illustrations and cap- 
tions; certainly, not after only one year. 
All the material for a judgment has been 
laid before the reader, and he can judge 
for himself. I will confess, however, that 
I should like to have selected pictures so 
charming and to have written captions so 
convincing that all the anterior consider- 
ations sets forth in the two preceding 
paragraphs would have been swept away 
and even the literal-minded, even the re- 
fractory and ungenerous, would be won 
to admiration. A few grudging words 
from one of these students are worth far 
more than the superlatives in book re- 
views by kindly colleagues. 


IN TEXTBOOKS 


Seeking improvements, therefore, I am 
inclined to believe that the illustrations of 
distant views, and their captions, are of 
the sort which tend to please teachers 
and scholars, but not, directly and im- 
mediately, students. Delphi on its crags 
is inspiring to those who already know 
with some fulness and feel with some 
warmth what Delphi meant to Greece 
and ultimately to us all. But, lacking this 
antecedent enthusiasm, the young stu- 
dent sees chiefly a jumble of ruins on a 
lot of rocks. Hence among, say, sixteen 
pictures there should be a large propor- 
tion of views and objects which have im- 
mediate and intrinsic value and appeal. 
Greek culture arose in the intense fer- 
ment of the polis; and the history of the 
polis, its antecedents, and the long sweep 
of history since Rome overwhelmed it 
are a part of Greek studies and could still 
be presented, but in many more captions, 
each more vivid and simpler. Such a solu- 
tion might be open to other objections, 
some of them not yet obvious; but ap- 
parently the next effort to put illustra- 
tions in textbooks should be in this direc- 
tion. 





TEACHING THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 
IN GENERAL EDUCATION 


Warner A. Wick 


I 


Poems about the place of the his- 
tory of philosophy in general educa- 
tion hinge upon the answers we give to 
two other questions: about the function 
of philosophy in that sort of education 
and about the philosophic significance of 
the history of philosophy. It is perhaps 
reasonable that teachers of philosophy 
should ask philosophic questions of them- 
selves as teachers; and regarding the his- 
tory of philosophy we should concern 
ourselves first with what we think its phil- 
osophic uses are. In doing so, we can 
hardly fail to have relied upon a general 
view of the nature, for educational pur- 
poses, of philosophy itself. Having come 
to some decisions on these matters, we 
should know better how the history of 
philosophy might be taught, to whom, 
and how much. 

Beginning, then, with the history of 
philosophy, we find that, at least in its 
familiar forms, it is losing ground in pro- 
grams of general education, recom- 
mended as it may still be for specialists. 
But even for budding professionals the 
nature of its value is questionable, for the 
philosophies which I should call most 
characteristic of this generation agree 
that the history of philosophy is of little 
importance as philosophy, however inter- 
esting it may be as history. And they may, 
in some sense, be right. 

For example, one of the commonest ap- 
proaches to philosophic ideas is ruled by 
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the assumption that they are to be both 
understood and judged in relation to the 
peculiarities of their times. If all ideas are 
instruments of adjustment and adapta- 
tion, philosophies, too, must be examined 
in the light of the situations to which their 
creators needed adaptation and of the 
tensions they were invoked to adjust. It 
follows that the doctrines of the past had 
a significance for their times which they 
cannot have for us, and their continuing 
value lies chiefly in their power to illus- 
trate, in rise and decline, the principle 
that their significance is a function of time 
and circumstance. 

Thus, in the first chapter of his Recon- 
struction in Philosophy, Dewey remarked 
“with malice prepense” that philosophies 
are more effectively undermined by ex- 
posing the conditions of their birth than 
by trying to refute their arguments.’ As 
an aristocrat, Plato naturally despised any 
empiricism associated with the menial 
arts; and the hierarchy of being which is 
customarily found in Aristotle’s world is 
a projection of his attachment to the ob- 
solescent stratifications of the polis. 

Of course, this general principle of 
criticism is hardly the exclusive posses- 
sion of Dewey and his followers. In the 
Republic Thrasymachus noted that the 
conception of justice embodied in the 
laws and customs of a state reflected the 
interests of its ruling class. The same view 
is the mainstay of the sociology of knowl- 
edge when it is made the first of the 
sciences, and the “class-angling” of our 
friends’ opinions is one of the more di- 


1 John Dewey, Reconstruction in Philosophy 
(Boston, 1948), p. 24. 
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verting uses of the argument ad hominem. 
What is important here is the priority 
given to the proposition that the mean- 
ing and validity of philosophies is rela- 
tive to their biological and cultural ma- 
trixes. Used for assaying all ideas, this 
principle is in that respect not regarded as 
being relative to circumstances in the 
same fashion as other propositions. This 
view of the history of philosophy there- 
fore expresses a commitment to certain 
ultimate standards for testing ideas—in 
other words, to certain philosophic prin- 
ciples. And that is to say that it is the ex- 
pression of one philosophy among others. 
In the hands of a man like Dewey the 
philosophy is impressive; but when it is 
employed in the criticism of other phi- 
losophies, it is not unprejudiced, for it 
judges them by criteria not their own. To 
adopt it as a basis for teaching is to justify 
the teacher’s failure to understand other 
philosophies and to infringe the students’ 
right to learn them. 

Another familiar estimate of the history 
of philosophy, having its own special un- 
derstanding of what philosophizing is 
and therefore of what its history records, 
is one associated with the “analytic” phi- 
losophy of Cambridge and the positivism 
of Vienna. Both are concerned with mak- 
ing philosophy scientific, and in many 
ways they treat it as if it were a natural 
science or a branch of mathematics. For 
example, proficiency in current logical 
analysis does not depend upon a knowl- 
edge of Aristotle’s logic any more than 
success in today’s physics vequires ac- 
quaintance with that of Archimedes. The 
history of science and of the kind of phi- 
losophy which is claimed to have started 
at last down the secure path of a science 
may be a liberalizing influence in educa- 
tion. Like all history, it makes us aware 
of our debts. But that is a matter of 
neither science nor philosophy but of his- 
tory. In such a view the educational use 
of the history of philosophy is in recount- 
ing and accounting for the genesis of 
what is modern in empirical method and 
logical rigor; and it may incidentally illus- 
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trate the need for constant vigilance 
against those who would try to resurrect 
old ghosts. 

What may happen to the history of 
philosophy in such a scheme can be seen 
in a pattern which is increasingly notice- 
able in some American and British uni- 
versities, where to be a philosopher is to 
be an analyst in the technical and exclu- 
sive sense, where lectures are about the 
lecturer's specialized research problems 
and sound like articles in Mind. The his- 
tory of philosophy, if pursued for more 
than its possible moral or in deference to 
tradition, is a question of “scholarship” 
rather than of philosophy. 

Here, too, a particular approach to phi- 
losophy, with characteristic principles of 
meaning and method, is accepted as can- 
onical. It determines standards by which 
all ideas, and therefore other philoso- 
phies, are to be judged, and again by 
principles not their own. This position 
can also be defensible and impressive. 
But it has defensible alternatives which 
receive a hearing only in mock trials, and 
it never has to defend itself except against 
tackling dummies created for its own exer- 
cise. This, of course, is not evidence of 
chicanery; it is what always happens 
when other philosophies are interpreted 
according to the meaning their terms 
would have in some favored doctrine. 

I have sketched two ways of reading 
the history of philosophy. They are more 
widely accepted than the pragmatism and 
positivism whose versions of them I have 
used for illustration, and I suspect that a 
hankering toward one or both may be 
found in most of us. For each the history 
of philosophy is the history of a specifical- 
ly different kind of activity; but for both 
it is not essential to philosophy itself, al- 
though it may have a derivative impor- 
tance as a source of illustrations or object 
lessons. It may, accordingly, be thought 
wise to teach the history of philosophy on 
a modest scale even to elementary stu- 
dents. Otherwise they might not be on 
their guard against reactionary attempts 
to justify some absolutism or other. Or, as 
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Philipp Frank puts it in his recent book, 
students almost invariably pick up 
“chance philosophies,” usually “some ob- 
solete but popular philosophy which will 
replace the thoroughly logical analysis of 
science” now recognized to be philosophy 
in the only strict sense.? Unless these 
views are explicitly examined in the light 
of current orthodoxy, the young might not 
realize that they were obsolete. 


II 


I now want to develop a point of view 
which does not require us to reject any 
major philosophic position, not even those 
which I have outlined above, but which 
does require a different treatment of the 
history of philosophy. 

What is generically characteristic of 
philosophy in all its branches and vari- 
eties is a concern with principles—prin- 
ciples of inquiry and knowledge, of ac- 
tion and choice, of evaluation, of reality— 
by which thinking can be regulated and 
tested. Whether they are called self-evi- 
dent truths, assumptions, postulates, rules 
of procedure, or laws of historical devel- 
opment is at present unimportant. It is 
equally irrelevant to ask whether they 
may be sought among the characteristics 
of things, in the deliverances of imme- 
diate experience, the laws and forms of 
thought, or the structure and uses of lan- 
guage. What we must notice is their 
function. They justify basic distinctions 
between questions in philosophy and the 
sciences, arts, and professions; they de- 
termine the various kinds of problems 
and the criteria for recognizing their solu- 
tions; and they rule out some lines of 
inquiry as the pursuit of pseudo-prob- 
lems. 

So employed, philosophic principles do 
not derive their cogency from the cir- 
cumstances of history, for even the view 
that every historical philosophy is signifi- 
cant only, or chiefly, for its own time is, if 
true, true for all times. To be sure, an ac- 
quaintance with the situations in which 


2 Philipp Frank, Modern Science and Its Phi- 
losophy (Cambridge, 1949), p. 265. 


philosophic principles have been formu- 
lated may be of great help in our efforts 
to understand their bearing upon the 
problems of their times and of our own 
as well. But the philosophically essential 
questions about any philosophy are inde- 
pendent of its history, if only because the 
relevance of history to other questions is 
determined by principles whose priority 
is of a philosophic order. 

But if philosophizing is the identifica- 
tion, testing, defense, and application of 
principles, its materials are to be found in 
an examination of alternative principles— 
of what can be done with them, of the 
various ways in which they can be formu- 
lated and defended. These materials can 
be found nowhere but among historic phi- 
losophies and in the dialectical process of 
testing them which began in the West 
with the discussions of the Greeks. I then 
propose a paradox: The history of a phi- 
losophy is not philosophically important, 
but no philosophic issue is understood 
without an appreciation of the varied 
ways in which it has been conceived 
throughout its history. It would be more 
accurate to say that there are no persistent 
philosophic problems except in an equiv- 
ocal sense, for the precise meaning of any 
issue in philosophy can be seen to shift 
according to the principles which rule its 
diverse statements. Philosophers there- 
fore disagree and their solutions are in- 
commensurable with one another because 
their questions are seldom quite the same. 

My proposition does not require that 
philosophic problems be introduced by 
chronological surveys of doctrine. On the 
contrary, the time order might be re- 
versed or scrambled according to one’s 
purpose. But, since every age, including 
our own, has characteristic predilections, 
preoccupation with the up-to-date is al- 
ways confining. In order to be aware of 
the grounds and consequences of our own 
commitments, we need to see what hap- 
pens to our problems and solutions when 
they are handled by other methods and 
principles. 

If, therefore, we are among those who 
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find their crucial distinctions in a logical 
analysis of the functions of language, it 
would be well to understand how Hume 
carried out the plan, outlined in the intro- 
duction to the Treatise, of basing corre- 
sponding distinctions upon a_psycho- 
logical study of human nature. That his 
famous differentiation of questions about 
relations of ideas from those about mat- 
ters of fact is like current classifications of 
analytic and synthetic propositions should 
not make us overlook equally instructive 
differences in the grounds for such paral- 
lels. 

Another illustration of the effects of 
parochialism may be found in present 
discussions of ethical theory, which seem 
regrettably thin because it is assumed 
that, if ethics is to have any rational (or 
“cognitive” ) status, it must meet the re- 
quirements of a theoretic science, either 
recording empirical regularities, like soci- 
ology, or deducing the consequences of 
postulates, like mathematics. The work 
being done along these lines is often inter- 
esting and may be above criticism as long 
as its frame of reference is granted. But 
ethical problems take on a very different 
complexion if we approach them by way 
of Aristotle’s distinction between theoretic 
and practical sciences—the latter con- 
cerned with the unique and variable 
rather than with what happens invariably 
or for the most part and terminating in ac- 
tions and choices rather than in verifiable 
knowledge—or by way of Kant’s more 
complex classification, in which both the- 
oretic and practical sciences may be 
either pure or applied. The point is not 
that one formulation of the problems of 
ethics is the only correct one but that sev- 
eral may be seen to be correct, though 
different. 

A dialectical use of historic doctrines 
such as I have been recommending is 
sometimes approximated in intent by the 
familiar contrast of rationalisms and em- 
piricisms, but appeals to experience and 
reason take forms which turn out to be 
incommensurable. In the present century 
alone, Husserl and Bergson, as well as 
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Dewey and Russell, can claim to have 
founded their philosophies upon experi- 
ence. We need to dig deeper than the 
superficial characterization of them as 
empirical to explain why anything so 
common as experience should appear to 
be so different. 

In any case my preliminary thesis is 
simply stated: Philosophy is concerned 
with principles whose validity is unaf- 
fected by time, so that the antecedents 
of their discovery and statement are not 
philosophically important. But historic 
philosophies are the indispensable ma- 
terials for philosophizing and for any 
teaching of philosophy which is liberal 


rather than tendentious. 


Ill 


If analyzing, developing, and compar- 
ing different doctrines is the way to see 
the many dimensions of philosophical 
problems, every student of philosophy 
must do these things in some degree, for 
they are philosophy itself. But, having 
argued this thesis about the philosophic 
uses of the history of philosophy, we 
must still come to a decision about its 
place in general education, since it might 
seem that only specialists could do much 
philosophizing of this sort and it is not 
clear that it is an art which everyone 
should master or even practice. 

But if philosophy is concerned with the 
grounds for sorting out and relating the 
different kinds of questions that everyone 
must face in some form and if these prin- 
ciples justify the various methods which 
may be expected to yield valid solutions 
to such questions, it is everybody’s busi- 
ness. Moreover, everyone with opinions 
about the relevance of his knowledge to 
the realms of nature and human activity 
has a philosophy—naive, incoherent, and 
unacknowledged as it may be. 

We all know students (and colleagues ) 
in the natural sciences who, having dis- 
covered that all we ever do is to transfer 
matter or transform energy and that “sci- 
entific method” is triumphant in physics, 
are sure that physics is the basic science, 
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since all others deal with specifications of 
its subject matter and employ approxima- 
tions of its method. Physics, then, is made 
to function as first philosophy. Or we have 
met social scientists who see laws of social 
relations and their evolution as the source 
of principles because of the obvious truth 
that all human knowledge and activity 
can be viewed as social phenomena. And 
there is the man who regards the humani- 
ties as basic because all culture is a prod- 
uct of human art—because whatever we 
know or do is subject to the images we 
have constructed to interpret and control 
experience and we have no access to na- 
ture or to life except through the media- 
tion of our artifacts. All these views are 
the effects of philosophic principles at 
work, taking their departure from propo- 
sitions which, being difficult to deny, 
hardly require support from acknowl- 
edged authorities in the history of phi- 
losophy. Yet each has a continuing his- 
tory, beginning at least with the natural 
philosophers and sophists of Greece. 

The moral of this story, so far as gen- 
eral education is concerned, is that every- 
one has a philosophy, however unsophis- 
ticated he may be; and, if it is not a 
philosophy which unifies all knowledge 
under a single architectonic science like 
the examples I have mentioned, its dis- 
tinctions will have principles as well as 
its assimilations. The least we can do for 
the ordinary student in general education 
is to make him aware of the consequences 
and alternatives of his own philosophy; 
and the history of philosophy is rich in 
discussions of the means by which such 
syntheses and distinctions are effected, 
of their implications, and of the difficul- 
ties as well as the advantages that go with 
being committed to them. Perhaps the 
most we can do in general education is to 
help students understand the issues about 
which the experts and pseudo-experts 
argue. This they can do if they recognize, 
through having worked with samples of 
them, the kinds of principles at work in 
the competition of ideas. 

It is obvious by this time that a use of 


the history of philosophy such as I have 
been advocating will have a limited need 
for the customary narrative textbook or 
narrative course. At the lowest level such 
books and courses provide a survey of 
opinions; but there is no philosophy in 
them unless the opinions can be seen to 
function as principles or unless they are 
given meaning by other principles. It is 
for this reason that discussions of teach- 
ing methods on the level of audio-visual 
aids to memory are so irrelevant in phi- 
losophy. It is no problem to make stu- 
dents associate the name of Thales with 
water. Pavlov could have done it with 
his dogs if he had shouted “Thales!” at 
them instead of ringing his famous bell; 
but he would not thereby have made the 
dogs philosophize. 

At a higher level, and more typically. 
philosophy does appear in such surveys 
but only as the philosophy of the author 
or teacher. It is seldom really examined. 
The result is a particular version of the 
making of the modern mind, with opin- 
ions collected, caricatured, and ordered 
according to the demands of some special 
doctrine and often in the hands of a 
second-rate thinker. The student may 
learn to place opinions in the proper 
pigeonholes, but it is the design of the 
pigeonholes themselves which is philo- 
sophically important. If a survey of opin- 
ions as such is meaningless, one con- 
ducted in the interests of one philosophy 
is unfair—at least as unfair to the student 
as to the doctrines which are surveyed. 

If philosophizing is the student's busi- 
ness, he must become acquainted with 
the process at first hand in first-class ex- 
amples. To do this he need not take com- 
plete systems at a bite, for philosophers 
have been obliging about bringing their 
principles to bear upon specific problems, 
and it is more enlightening to compare 
different approaches and solutions to the 
same problem than to achieve a well- 
rounded view of each system whose au- 
thor is consulted. 

Of course, students need help if they 
are to discover what is going on in a 
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philosophical text. But they need to be 
helped, not carried; for no one ever under- 
stood a difficult problem without thinking 
about it and solutions presented ready- 
made are not recognized as solutions to 
real problems, even though they may be 
remembered long enough to be repro- 
duced in examinations. Directed analysis 
and discussion of selections from original 
authors are, I think, the chief devices of 
anyone who wants to teach something 
about historical philosophies that can be 
used by students. The principal question 
is always, “What is the author doing here, 
and why?” and it needs to be considered 
in his terms, not in those of someone who 
knows what he should have been doing. 
So long as this main point is not forgotten, 
lectures and readings in historical back- 
grounds may be useful. They are only 
incidental to philosophizing, but they 
may help by sketching in the occasions 
which have prompted other men to prac- 
tice it. 

It has been the burden of my argument 
that the chronology of philosophy is not 
its essence and that the history of philoso- 
phy, as history, is without significance un- 
less one understands the issues which 
have been discussed in it. It is neverthe- 
less true that historical formulations of 
philosophic problems have influenced one 
another, as Kant testified to the stimula- 
tion of Hume. Aside from the fact that I 
think courses in the history of philosophy 
degenerate too easily into merely tracing 
the development of technical devices— 
gimmicks whose employment may char- 
acterize an epoch—such studies can be 
important at some levels of a student's 
education. I simply think they are not 
essential for undergraduates. 

In the first place, it does no good to re- 
member the peculiarities of the transcen- 
dental method unless one understands 
the problems it was supposed to solve. As 
Jean Wahl reported a Mount Holyoke 
student’s complaint, “I understand the 
answer, but I don’t understand the ques- 
tion.” In the second place, emphasis on 
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the fact that most thinkers of an era tend 
to speak in a common technical language 
leaves out what is usually of greater phil- 
osophic importance—that the common- 
places are used to mean very different 
things and that it is the basic assumptions 
of the contenders which account for the 
differences in meaning. For example, Otis 
Lee’s posthumous book points out that 
nearly everyone in the seventeenth cen- 
tury sought simple intuitable elements by 
the “analytic method” in order that they 
might be recombined in deductions and 
demonstrations according to the “syn- 
thetic method.”* But this common use of 
a device permits the greatest latitude for 
differences, not only about where or what 
the simple elements may be, but about 
what may be built with them. Similar di- 
versities in philosophy occur when men 
ask similarly phrased questions about the 
unity and plurality of substantial forms 
or about the logical analysis of the lan- 
guage of science. 

So, if Locke was influenced by Des- 
cartes in such a way that he, too, looked 
for clear and distinct ideas which could 
be the elements of intuition and deduc- 
tion, he also grievously misunderstood 
him—as Aristotle misunderstood Plato. 
The philosophies in both cases are essen- 
tially different. Their meaning and valid- 
ity are quite independent of their com- 
mon topics and of the question whether 
the contenders happened to have under- 
stood each other. I say, then, that tracing 
historical influences is interesting; and 
graduate students learning their trade 
should be thoroughly at home with the 
technical devices in philosophical litera- 
ture. But these matters are still of second- 
ary importance and may well be distract- 
ing to undergraduates who, in their gen- 
eral education, need to learn the implica- 
tions and alternatives of their own com- 
mitments rather than the materials and 
techniques of a learned profession. 


3 Otis Lee, Existence and Inquiry (Chicago, 
1949). 





SOME PROBLEMS OF A COURSE IN 
“CULTURE AND PERSONALITY” 


David Riesman 


—_ today we hear calls for 
the unification of the social sciences, 
sometimes of all the sciences. We have a 
great many programs and exhortations. 
Very likely we need these because the 
resistances to unification are great; hence 
we need to keep up our spirits by this 
kind of propaganda. There comes a 
point, however, where we need to show 
some actual progress toward a goal, or 
the advocates of liberal education and 
the kind of general outlook it explicitly 
or implicitly bespeaks will either become 
disillusioned or content themselves with 
being still another specialism, which has 
won a small niche for itself in the form 
of journals, congresses, and jobs. 

Such progress comes on two fronts: 
research (which I use broadly, to include 
all considered communications among 
professional colleagues) and teaching. In 
both cases what is usually called an “in- 
terdisciplinary approach” has frequently 
been an additive one. One brings into a 
research organization representatives of 
various fields and various methods. If 
one has enough money and good people, 
work gets done, but it is not usually uni- 
fying in its consequences. Thus, when 
the Japanese-Americans were evacuated 
from the West Coast, one observer 
studied the political aspects, another the 
social-anthropological ones, a third the 
economic consequences. Even so, it was 
an advance to have all these disciplines 
represented in concern with a single 
problem, but the additive method would 
not necessarily lead to advance in actual 
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homogenizing of the disparate disciplines 
themselves. Likewise, in many college 
and graduate programs which aim at 
general education in the social sciences, 
the various lectures, or periods of time 
are parceled out among a number of lob- 
bies, depending on their local strength. 
Then, it is hoped, if these teachers will 
“talk to each other,” there will be unity, 
at least for the students. 

It is only recently that we have begun 
to get beyond this point. A great deal of 
thought, for example, has gone into the 
program of the Harvard Department of 
Social Relations; the boundaries between 
sociology and social anthropology, be- 
tween academic “brass-instrument” psy- 
chology and social psychology, and—per- 
haps far more important—between “the- 
ory” and “empirical research” appear to 
be breaking down. Or, to take another 
example, if one examines The Authori- 
tarian Personality, by Adorno, Frenkel- 
Brunswick, Levinson, and Sanford, one 
sees a really outstanding achievement of 
interdisciplinary research which has 
meshed the talents and the outlook of 
various breeds of psychologists and phil- 
osophically oriented students of society. 
In these instances the need to work out 
a specific and specifically systematic 
course program for students or to solve 
a concrete research assignment led to ad- 
vance. The course in “Culture and Per- 
sonality” in the College of the University 
of Chicago, some aspects of which I shall 
discuss in this article, may be viewed as 
part of this general development. 

In another aspect this course grows out 
of the effort of the College to promote a 
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more or less interrelated pattern of 
courses, each of which is taught not by 
one instructor alone or by a star or two 
and their graduate satellites but by teams 
of colleagues as equal as possible in 
voice, if not in rank or years of service.’ 
Doubtless, many readers of this Journal 
have had some experience with the prob- 
lems of conflict and co-operation in- 
volved in developing such a staff-taught 
course; it is an experience which is fre- 
quently renewed at Chicago, since the 
courses are seldom “frozen” for more than 
two years at a time and since changing 
personnel invariably and advantageously 
bring new enthusiasms (and aversions ) 
—even apart from the changes in a field 
brought about by new research and per- 
spectives which gradually infiltrate under- 
graduate teaching. 

This article, however, is not intended 
as a description of the content of the 
course in “Culture and Personality,” an 
appropriate title for Social Sciences 2, as 
it is generally called. Rather, I propose to 
speak quite personally out of my experi- 
ence in the development and current 
teaching of the course. At the outset I 
shall touch on the content of the course 
only in so far as this bears on the prob- 
lem of unification. Then I shall go on to 
discuss some of the difficulties involved, 
from the side of the students, in being 
confronted with materials that touch 
them closely and, if one is not careful, 
occasionally traumatically. 


PROBLEMS OF UNIFICATION 


Courses in “culture and personality” 
have sprung up in many places lately.” 


1 For a description of the College program see 
The Idea and Practice of General Education, by 
Present and Former Members of the Faculty 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1950); 
and for a description of the three-year social sci- 
ences sequence in particular see the chapter by 
Milton B. Singer in that volume, pp. 123-48. 

2 Such courses go by different names: the in- 
dividual and society; character and culture; hu- 
man nature and society; social relations; human 
relations; and so on. The names are not impor- 
tant, but they can become dangerously so if one 
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If I had to characterize in a single sen- 
tence the contribution which our course 
makes to this development, I would say 
it lay in our emphasis on the relation of 
history to the other social sciences. For 
it is fair, I think, to state that much cur- 
rent work in social anthropology, sociol- 
ogy, and social psychology (as well as 
the newcomer, social psychiatry) oper- 
ates, so to speak, in the present tense. 
The categories used are not developed in 
order to capture social change but rather 
to encompass contemporary relation- 
ships. Thus social anthropology ordinar- 
ily describes a tribe in its setting, as so- 
ciological community studies ordinarily 
describe a town (such as “Plainville” or 
“Southerntown” or “Yankee City”) at a 
particular moment of time; moreover, the 
emphasis on “functionalism” leaves little 
room for historical speculation and re- 
construction. While such works as De- 
mocracy in Jonesville or Small Town 
have greater historical reach, little con- 
tact has been made between the methods 
of history and those of the community 
survey. 

The typical historian, on the other 
hand, though focused on the past and 
allegedly concerned with change, has not 
really overcome the political-diplomatic- 
military emphasis of his tradition, even— 
or especially—when he adds a chapter or 
two at the end as to how “the people” 
lived. Ordinarily, he neither understands 
nor appreciates the approach and meth- 
ods of a psychoanalytically oriented an- 
thropologist or sociologist. How can the 
historical approach find out, he would 
say, what the mass of personalities were 
like in a given epoch, in terms of some 
of the psychological categories of today? 
How can he tell whether people were 
more “anal” in the nineteenth century 
than today? And so he concentrates on 


allows the course to get bogged down in seman- 
tic arguments, for instance, about whether “cul- 
ture” belongs to the anthropologists only, and 
how it differs from “society,” which belongs to 
the sociologists; over “personality,” too, there can 
be arguments. 
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the lives of the leading men, or, if he has 
aspirations to be a “social” historian, he 
tries to capture from fugitive documents 
what the common people did, how they 
amused themselves, what they wore. Yet 
in neither case is there an emphasis on 
the mass social-psychological dynamics 
of history. 

It would be absurd to contend that we 
at Chicago have “solved” the problem of 
this professional barrier and have, in one 
undergraduate year, filled in the no 
man’s land between history (as custom- 
arily practiced) and the other social sci- 
ences (as customarily practiced). Much 
research, many institutional changes in 
disciplinary stances, will be necessary be- 
fore more of this fill-in occurs; it will 
never become smooth and complete. 
What we can say, however, is that we 
have tried. Since the staff includes men 
trained in economics, law, and political 
science, as well as in sociology and an- 
thropology and history, we can hardly 
help being on guard against the dangers 
of “psychologizing.” That is, we do not 
see all events in terms solely of “tensions” 
in interpersonal relations; we see the 
world as including things as well as 
people. Sometimes, in fact, our respect 
for history and for its institutional lega- 
cies is almost too profound, so that we 
have difficulty in giving sufficient weight 
to the more impalpable data disclosed by 
contemporary psychoanalytic and anthro- 
pological investigations. 

It is, however, to these data that the 
course devotes much of its attention at 
the outset; we tackle the problems of 
history only in the second half of the 
year. As I propose to give a roughly 
chronological account of the required 
readings, I shall have occasion to return 
to this historical orientation of the course 
later on. 


We begin the year with a book which 
is somewhat out of the main stream of 
research in “culture and personality,” 
namely, Gunnar Myrdal’s An American 
Dilemma; and the staff has rather mixed 
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feelings about the book and its value for 
us. Our selections from it are chosen to 
show how, over the course of time, a “re- 
flexive” Negro culture (or, rather, set of 
cultures stratified by class) has devel- 
oped in the United States in response to 
white pressures and expectations and 
how, conversely, white culture (again 
class-stratified) has been influenced by 
the ideologies, stereotypes, and guilts 
that result from the subordinate position 
of the Negro. Myrdal himself seeks to 
combine a historical and an institutional 
approach (including an emphasis on 
ideas which links his book to the stu- 
dents’ earlier studies in American his- 
tory) with a psychoanalytic approach to 
such mechanisms of group hostility as 
rationalization, projection, and scape- 
goating; he represents some of the prob- 
lems of unification in his own person. 

He also represents another tendency 
with which it is well to acquaint our stu- 
dents at the outset, namely, great self- 
consciousness about methodology and 
the problem of objectivity. Are the social 
sciences “scientific”? What about “bias”? 
What about “laws”? What is the relation 
of the social scientist to “policy”? Since 
even a sophisticated student body is like- 
ly to come with a stereotyped view that 
there is a sharp dichotomy between the 
natural and the social sciences (the for- 
mer being thought better and more sci- 
entific), it seems well to spend some time 
on these questions. 

It is only after Myrdal’s book has 
served as a kind of jumping-off place—a 
body of data and concepts which the 
students, for the most part, can relate to 
their own inescapable experiences or atti- 
tudes in the field of race relations—that 
we proceed to an effort to “integrate” the 
psychoanalytic view of culture and per- 
sonality with that of social anthropology. 
It is this integration that is the distin- 
guishing mark—indeed, the birthright— 
of this whole mode of investigation that 
is called “personality and culture”; it 
also provides the analytical tools which 
our students will use throughout the 
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year. We develop this theme by staging 
a kind of “dialectical argument” between 
Freud and Ruth Benedict. 

We spend some five weeks on Freud, 
reading The Origin and Development of 
Psychoanalysis (the “Clark University 
Lectures”), Civilization and Its Discon- 
tents, and the famous letter to Einstein, 
“Why War?” Although there is a tempta- 
tion to bring in the great variety of recent 
work on “personality,” we prefer not to 
scatter our shot: we stick pretty closely 
to psychoanalytic theory (although by 
no means all members of the teaching 
staff believe it to be the “best” theory) 
mainly as a heuristic commitment to 
focus our energies. While our strategies 
in teaching Freud vary widely among 
different staff members—and with the 
same staff member from year to year— 
our general emphasis is on the interper- 
sonal, as summed up in the Oedipus com- 
plex, and on such mechanisms of social 
import as sublimation and projection. We 
minimize concern with the “topography” 
of individual personality: id, ego, super- 
ego, and their relations. 

Above all, our effort is to see Freud as 
a student of socialization and, especially 
in Civilization and Its Discontents, as its 
critic. Following him we read Ruth Bene- 
dict’s Patterns of Culture and contrast 
her more sanguine view of culture and 
its socializing consequences with Freud’s 
pessimism.* Her greater belief in the 
plasticity of the individual and in the 
diversity of culture “patterns” leads us 
into the problem of the psychic unity of 
mankind and its implications for a theory 
of value. In this Freud-Benedict debate 


3 Except in the very general way that the 
physiological and generally biological determi- 
nants of human societies present themselves in 
the eight or so weeks we give to Freud and Bene- 
dict, the course leaves them out of account. Too, 
the very interesting work on psychosomatic corre- 
lates of cultural factors is not explored but is left 
to be treated in the courses on the natural 
sciences. To a necessarily limited degree, other 
analytic, psychological, and anthropological 
viewpoints are canvassed in lectures and option- 
al readings. 


the danger is that we will simplify both: 
that we will see Freud as the exponent of 
unchanging, biologically rooted, instinc- 
tive human nature and Benedict as ihe 
exponent of complete cultural relativity, 
a member of the “culture-can-do-any- 
thing” school. But in lectures and small- 
group discussions (we have two a week 
of each) an attempt is made to catch the 
ironies and ambivalences in both posi- 
tions and to see their combination as a 
tool of extraordinary power in contempo- 
rary social research. 

During these discussions the problems 
that arise are those of securing some 
grasp of the frames of reference and pro- 
cedures of psychoanalysis, of social an- 
thropology, and of the relations between 
them. We follow Freud and Benedict 
with a five- or six-week period devoted to 
an examination of child socialization. We 
read from Piaget’s The Moral Judgment 
of the Child the empirical data on how 
“rules of the game” are developed among 
the marble players—a wonderful illustra- 
tion of how much can be done with how 
little in the way of “apparatus.” This 
opens up the domain of cross-cultural 
comparisons, and I have encouraged my 
students to recall and observe children’s 
games to compare with the unaggres- 
sive and co-operative Swiss children of 
Piaget’s book. Furthermore, from year to 
year we have used readings alternately 
on the socialization of Hopi, Navaho, or 
Japanese children (this year we shall 
read Margaret Mead’s Coming of Age in 
Samoa). Here also there has been a tend- 
ency to focus on problems of method. 

We read Allison Davis and John Dol- 
lard’s Children of Bondage with an eye 
both to their attempted combination of 
psychoanalytic theory and learning the- 
ory and to the review and expansion of 
material in the Myrdal reading bearing 
on the relation between social class and 
child socialization practices. The students 
generally conclude that the fact of being 
a Negro is far less important than one’s 
social class position in helping to explain 
personality development, perhaps espe- 
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cially at the lower end of the social scale. 
While students often readily identify 
with those of Children of Bondage who 
are middle class and are willing to make 
an effort to identify with those who are 
lower class, they are less prepared to 
grasp patterns of upper-class behavior 
from this book. So it is partly in order to 
give some occasion for the discussion of 
upper-class ways of life that the staff 
chose to follow Children of Bondage 
with a “profile” of a prep-school boy 
drawn from the series of individual case 
studies which came out of my own work 
for the Committee on National Policy at 
Yale.4 


It is only after this material has been 
developed that we proceed to examine 
Western culture and personality in the 
light of history. We are handicapped, of 
course, by the limited background in his- 
tory of most of our students. We are 
therefore usually the first to introduce 
them to the dichotomies which cluster 
about such terms as “folk society,” “in- 
dustrialization,” “feudalism,” “status soci- 
ety,” Gesellschaft, and so on. For studies 
that give a sense of the changing person- 
ality of modern man under the impact of 
industrialization and urbanization, we 
rely on some of the classics of social sci- 
ence; we pick from year to year from 
among Adam Smith, Marx, Max Weber, 
Malthus, Durkheim, and Veblen. 

We read, for example, some of those 
sections of Marx, taken from a good 
many of his early writings as well as 
Capital, that deal with the change from 
feudal to capitalist times and with the 
differential social roles—hence, in modern 
terms, social personality types—forced on 
capitalists and proletarians by their dif- 


4There are some significant methodological 
differences between my own work with inter- 
view material and that of Davis and Dollard, 
though the concern in both cases is to apply both 
psychoanalytic and social typologies to concrete 
life-history data. We hope that in the course of 
discussion the students will become sensitive to 
some of the difficulties and complexities of this 
ongoing attempt. 


fering relations to the means of produc- 
tion and consumption. We read the Prot- 
estant Ethic of Weber (and related por- 
tions of the General Economic History), 
with its attempt to distinguish the specif- 
ically modern capitalist from the tradi- 
tional pre-Puritan type in terms of the 
differences in religious ethics which acti- 
vated them. We read Veblen’s The The- 
ory of the Leisure Class, with its descrip- 
tion of how the requirements of conspic- 
uous consumption are translated into de- 
tailed behavior patterns, ideologies, and 
even tropisms for the different sexes and 
social classes as these develop in his- 
torical sequence. 

Yet, as my statement of these works 
may already have implied for the dis- 
cerning reader, there is something un- 
satisfactory in the very scope of these 
men for a course in “culture and person- 
ality’—just as with Myrdal we may be- 
come fascinated by the Negro, so with 
Marx we are likely to be fascinated by 
the problem of capitalism or by Marx 
himself. The magnetic fields set up by 
these men are much more powerful than 
the still embryonic “field” of culture and 
personality. 

Perhaps we should consider adding to 
our course the body of work by writers 
such as Erich Fromm, Talcott Parsons, 
and Erik H. Erikson, who have a histori- 
cal focus but who are writing within the 
context and vocabulary of this new field. 
I think, however, we would lose a great 
deal if we read only twentieth-century 
writers, even though the latter deal with 
historical questions. We would come to 
think, perhaps, that only work which is 
called “culture and personality” is rele- 
vant to the field, and this would defeat 
one purpose of general education which, 
as I understand it, is to evoke students’ 
ability to apply their knowledge in un- 
categorized situations, outside the taxon- 
omy in fashion in a particular discipline. 
For our concern in the course is not pri- 
marily professional, at least in the nar- 
rower senses of the term. We seek to give 
to our students both more and less than 
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an introduction to a “field” as it is cur- 
rently in process of being defined by 
those “in” it. The variety of aims among 
our students, the majority of whom will 
not go on in the social sciences (other 
than to take the third course in the three- 
year sequence, Social Sciences 3, entitled 
“The Conditions of Freedom in the Mod- 
ern World”), drives us to concentrate on 
the task of orienting them in the culture 
in which they live, in part by awakening 
their curiosity as to how they themselves, 
as well as their culture, came to be as 
they are. And it is this drive, too, that 
leads us to tackle, not alone such rela- 
tively manageable areas as the Plainvilles 
and the Pueblos, or even the whole 
American Negro culture, but the totality 
of Western industrial society and its sub- 
cultures as these have altered through 
time. 

But even for those students who will 
go on in social science, I think it produc- 
tive to confront them directly with the 
problem of assimilating and using Mal- 
thusian, Marxist, Weberian, and Veblen- 
ian concepts in the development of their 
own position on the firing line of con- 
temporary speculation. This is perhaps 
especially important at the present time, 
when, as already indicated, modern an- 
thropology and sociology tend to reject 
any effort to develop a historical typol- 
ogy—partly because the data are simply 
not available and also because, especially 
since Boas, evolutionary anthropology 
has been almost, if not quite, discredited. 
Veblen, with his stages, his “predatory” 
culture and “pecuniary” culture, seems 
highly regarded now only by literary 
men and “orthodox” institutional econo- 
mists. I myself feel, however, that this is 
a temporary stopping place in the con- 
tinuing interchange between historical 
and unhistorical explanatory systems and 
that Veblen and other “dated” writers 
who thought in historical, even in evolu- 
tionary, terms will come again into the 
perspective of work in the more “social” 
social sciences. 

The very quality of these classics leads, 


however, to the further difficulty that 
they tend to cast into disproportionate 
shadow those parts of the readings that 
are based on more contemporary and 
more “empirical” materials. The course 
has still, I feel, to find a way to meet this 
problem, to show in any effective way the 
relation between general “theory” and 
“data”—and the treachery of the distinc- 
tion. 


The course next includes a section on 
the impact of industrialization on person- 
ality, using a series of readings that deal 
more or less concretely with factory life. 
We read excerpts from Frederick Tay- 
lor’s Scientific Management and contrast 
him with Elton Mayo’s Human Problems 
of an Industrial Society. The students ap- 
pear to be violently unsympathetic to 
Taylor, while proving themselves chil- 
dren of their times in their sympathy for 
Mayo’s account. While we do get from 
these works, by implication, a picture of 
the personality type of the industrial 
manager (to be compared with Weber's 
and Marx’s pictures), we learn very little 
about the culture of the industria! worker 
today. 

We have, however, found in Everett 
Hughes’s French Canada in Transition 
an account of the impact of factory work 
and urban life on habitants, and excerpts 
from this round out this part of the 
course. The use of this book is evidence 
that the course is historical in no archeo- 
logical sense; more strictly, perhaps, we 
should call it comparative-historical, for 
we assume that the stages of develop- 
ment of the advanced industrial coun- 
tries, or of classes within them, are now 
being more or less repeated in the non- 
industrial regions, where, for instance, 
we can see at work the processes Weber 
described. However, the course needs fur- 
ther development in this direction, and 
the gap is not sufficiently filled by those 
lectures we have concerning the impact 
of industrialization on Chinese or Japa- 
nese personality. Here, perhaps, is an 
area where economists, anthropologists, 
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historians, and psychologists might work 
fruitfully together; very likely, out of the 
many area studies of the non-Western 
world which are now progressing, read- 
ings will emerge which will help us at 
this point in our course. 

While the historian takes a backward 
look, we try in this course to look, Janus- 
like, both ways, and this leads us, in the 
last part, to deal with the potentialities 
of deliberate change of culture and per- 
sonality. While we live in a time when 
grim experience with planned manipula- 
tion makes us wary of efforts to “change 
human nature,” it was, of course, not al- 
ways so: in the days of the Enlighten- 
ment, the argument over the mutability 
of “human nature” unambiguously di- 
vided progressive thinkers from reaction- 
ary ones. The progressives have won that 
argument in a way, for it has been shown 
that social character can be changed; but 
this empirical datum has only raised in 
a more profound way the issue as to the 
sources of norms for such change. How, 
if at all, can one defend an ideal of hu- 
man nature? And, since personality and 
culture comprise an inseparable unity, 
what kinds of culture are “best”? Is 
whim our only guide beyond relativism? 

We inaugurate this congeries of prob- 
lems with Robert Owen’s A New View of 
Society, a sanguine reminder of an era 
when, with awakening understanding of 
the importance of the environment for 
shaping personality, forward-looking 
people had high hopes for the transfor- 
mation of mankind as a whole through 
conscious effort. The end of that road, in 
the literary sense, is to be found in the 
“anti-utopias” of our own day; from them 
we have chosen Aldous Huxley’s Brave 
New World as a sardonic foil to Owen’s 
enthusiasm.® In much the same way, we 

5 We also read at this time another book that 
deals with similar themes from a somewhat dif- 
ferent perspective than Huxley’s, Silone’s The 
School for Dictators. Silone concerns himself 
with the social-psychological appeal of the 
leader and with how the leader goes about 


getting power. The caricature of the American 
social scientist, Professor Pickup, who tags along 
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play against each other Sumner’s Folk- 
ways and Dewey’s Human Nature and 
Conduct, with their very different notions 
as to man’s capacity to take control of the 
processes of personal and cultural change 
and as to the possibility of developing 
rational norms for evaluating cultures. 
And, to see what is really involved in the 
attempts to change any given individual, 
we read Bruno Bettelheim’s account of a 
delinquent’s slow and partial “thawing 
out” by the application of psychoanalyti- 
cally oriented therapy in an elaborate 
institutional setting.® 

The problem of the role of contempo- 
rary social scientists in culture change 
cannot be avoided. It is raised by Myrdal 
at the beginning of the course and is re- 
turned to in connection with the read- 
ings just mentioned at the end of the 
course. Social science itself is, in this 
way, put into its own institutional set- 
ting. Perhaps I should not say “put into,” 
for the course never for long forgets that 
it is itself part of a historical cultural 
process—one very much worth looking at. 


PROBLEMS OF STUDENT REACTION 


For one thing, “culture and personal- 
ity” is not only the name of a course and 
a field of current research but also a pre- 
occupation of our popular culture gen- 
erally. Psychoanalysts and anthropolo- 


with the would-be dictator, Mr. W, is a nice 
reminder that social scientists’ worry about being 
manipulative often conceals delusions of gran- 
deur—they usually don’t have enough to say 
about what happens in politics to justify worry- 
ing as much as they do about the role they should 
play. But Silone’s book is also a reminder to the 
staff that we have not given an adequate ra- 
tionale or place in the course to the problem of 
the relation between political change and per- 
sonality. We have found very useful in this 
connection Talcott Parsons’ essay, “Certain Pri- 
mary Sources and Patterns of Aggression in the 
Social Structure of the Western World,” Psy- 
chiatry, X (1947), 167-81. But we have not 
agreed on other readings that are at once suffi- 
ciently searching and concrete. 


6 “Harry—A Study in Rehabilitation,” Journal 
of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XLIV (1949), 
231-65. 
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gists, despite the fact that even today 
they are each but a handful in number, 
have become stereotypes in popular fic- 
tion and film; at the same time, the more 
literate classes have become accustomed 
to the concepts of cultural relativity and 
of the existence of the unconscious, of 
childhood sexuality, and much else that, 
even twenty years ago, was startling. But 
the spread of these new gospels has been 
uneven, and, while many students arrive 
with some familiarity with them, others 
come from more “ethnocentric” and less 
emancipated homes. 

This difference in level may be one 
reason why our course seems to raise, in 
the minds of parents no less than of ad- 
ministrative officers, more problems of 
staff tactics in teaching than do courses, 
let us say, in mathematics or Latin. Yet it 
seems to me wholly erroneous to suppose 
that only teachers of “new” subjects can 
do harm—indeed, what harm they can do 
is perhaps more evident and hence less 
dangerous. I would guess that as many 
students are traumatized by sadistic 
teachers of natural science as by sadistic 
teachers of social science and that pro- 
portionately more “learn” in English that 
they are dull and uncreative than learn it 
in sociology. In talking, therefore, about 
problems of student reaction to our own 
course, I am far from implying that like 
problems do not and cannot arise in 
every course, though often under differ- 
ent labels and disguises. And again I 
must remind the reader that I speak only 
from my own experience; my colleagues 
would probably emphasize other prob- 
lems. 

We begin the year’s work with the 
study of Negro personality. There are 
often one or two Negroes in the discus- 
sion groups; and the embarrassment that 
their presence causes at first makes it 
possible for students slowly to learn that 
one can become matter-of-fact in discuss- 
ing controversial and touchy issues. But, 
on the whole, the problems of Negro life, 
leadership, and ethos are somewhat re- 
mote from the lives of most of our stu- 
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dents, though later on when we read 
Children of Bondage quite a few identify 
themselves with “Chester,” the mobile 
good student who is on his way up the 
class ladder, or with some of the other 
vivid portraits in this book. Thus the stu- 
dents have a little time in which to be- 
come acquainted with the course and its 
methods before plunging into psycho- 
analytic theory directly. 

Nevertheless, if Negro personality is 
remote, the problem of prejudice is not, 
and there will be some students who feel 
guilty about harboring anti-Negro feel- 
ings on a campus devoted to race toler- 
ance. It may be some time before they 
can admit to such feelings, and the issues 
concerning white ambivalence that Myr- 
dal raises will be discussed as if they 
involved only those other people, such as 
“reactionary” Southerners; conversely, an 
image of “the” Negro will be built up to 
meet these repressed needs. Gradually, 
with good luck, it may become possible 
for the students to look at their own feel- 
ings with less shame and to realize that 
hardly anyone in the culture—certainly, 
hardly any Negro—escapes some feelings 
of anti-Negro prejudice. It sometimes ap- 
pears, then, that the emancipated ones 
are not quite so emancipated as they pro- 
fess, the “reactionary” ones not quite so 
bigoted. 

Very seldom will all this happen by 
direct admission but rather by much more 
subtle and inferential statements by stu- 
dents about others than themselves, their 
parents, for example, or siblings. In this 
way the students make the discovery that 
at least one of Myrdal’s methods, that of 
subtly confronting Americans with their 
own self-contradictions, is not something 
special and alien to their own experience 
but rather something that they can par- 
ticipate in both in class and out of class. 

Myrdal in the main follows the impres- 
sionistic, informal, data-gathering meth- 
ods of Tocqueville and Bryce, though he 
had a larger and more specialized staff 
at his command than they did. But when 
it comes to Freud, the students are not 
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able so easily to put themselves in the 
writer's place as clinician, and their ef- 
forts inter se to do so can be quite dis- 
ruptive of their lives. For Freud himself 
(as against diluted popular Freudianism) 
still comes as a shock, at least to some 
students. These students are engaged in 
making the difficult break with home, and 
it is precisely on the “family romance,” 
the Oedipus complex, that Freud hits 
home. I have sometimes found that the 
discussion of the problem of incest as an 
anthropological problem is a way of al- 
lowing the students’ own problems to be- 
come at once sufficiently remote and close 
to be discussible. Here again vigilance 
is required to protect the slowly awaken- 
ing from the aggressively self-emanci- 
pated and to see that discussion neither 
avoids confronting the student with the 
material nor bludgeons him with it. 
Yet, whatever such delays of impact, 
a course such as ours in “culture and per- 
sonality” can hardly help raising for the 
student the twin questions: “Who am 
I?” and “Who are we?” Psychoanalytic 
thought claims to reveal the real “I,” the 
true self—the ego with its defenses and 
internal “enemies.” But, as already indi- 
cated, while this thought hits home to 
some students who meet it for the first 
time, we face the opposite problem with 
those students who have previously ac- 
quired a glib exposure to it and for whom, 
far from being a shock, it early becomes 
a stereotyped way of viewing—hence of 
avoiding—experience. Indeed, Freud, fo- 
cused as he was on his foes, hardly real- 
ized how psychoanalytic terminology 
could itself become a defense mecha- 
nism, a blockage to self-awareness. One 
need only hear students discuss their own 
and others’ reactions in terms of “exces- 
sive super-ego” to see how easily the jar- 
gon can become a means of creating dis- 
tance from one’s real emotional life. Like- 
wise, the jargon becomes an “offense- 
mechanism”: students use analytic terms 
about one another as once they would 
have used swear words. Given a disparity 
of student backgrounds, this abuse can 


become quite damaging for sensitive 
youngsters who are simultaneously faced 
with career choice, leaving home, and 
pressing problems of group adjustment. 

However, what appears an obstacle can 
be turned into an advantage: in the teach- 
ing of Freud these very meannesses and 
absurdities in his misuse can be analyzed 
profitably for a better understanding both 
of Freud and of the role of ideas in the 
cultural process. Freudian terms are now 
popularized by all the mass media as 
well as by teachers in progressive schools 
and by books and parents in progressive 
homes; thus the students come to the 
study of Freud with many preconcep- 
tions, and in the little time we are able 
to spend on him we can hardly hope to 
prevail entirely against the tide of cul- 
tural stereotypes and misunderstandings. 

In some quarters, indeed, so great is the 
reputation of Freud that the text becomes 
not only impressive but oppressive: the 
student “listens” to Freud to the com- 
plete exclusion of his own reactions. This 
is ironic, since Freud learned to listen to 
himself and to his patients with a heroic 
freedom from preconceptions. But in so- 
cial science what the great thinker asserts 
as a theory may, by virtue of his asser- 
tion, turn out to be “true”; this is the phe- 
nomenon of the “self-confirming predic- 
tion.” Thus, if Freud asserts that men are 
basically hostile, and this is believed, then 
men will tend to deny the stirrings within 
themselves of more benevolent motiva- 
tions or to reinterpret these as mere re- 
action-formations; and they will be on 
the lookout for hostility among others. 
Plainly, if such outlooks are widely 
shared, Freudianism becomes an ideolo- 
gy which, in turn, affects historical events. 
This process the students can observe in 
their own interaction; they can see how 
their expectations concerning others’ be- 
havior influence both that behavior and 
their own. 

Historically, of course, this process of 
“ideologizing” a thinker selects certain 
elements of his thought and neglects 
other elements, and there is an inevitable 
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distortion. The staff as well as the stu- 
dents face the task of going back to the 
original text, of Freud or Marx or Veblen, 
with as fresh and unstereotyped an ap- 
proach as possible. Moreover, they have 
to battle not only fifty or more years of 
ideology and “interpretation” of these 
authors but the ever looming final exami- 
nation system (and the inescapable ide- 
ology about that!) with its felt pressure 
for quick ingestion of the author in terms 
of statable propositions that can as quick- 
ly be produced on notice.* 

Many of these problems tend to loom 
less large, however, if the teacher is suf- 
ficiently convinced that all reading which 
does not somehow, sometime, get related 
to the students’ own experience remains 
rote learning, fundamentally meaningless 
and incapable of application to novel 
problems. No amount of talk about psy- 
choanalysis is satisfactory, for example, 
unless the students can actually catch 
their own unconscious unawares, so to 
speak, and can come to believe that they, 
too, have an unconscious and that it oper- 
ates in their own daily lives. Indeed, this 
is perhaps one advantage that a course 
in “culture and personality” has over the 
conventional laboratory course in chem- 
istry, where the student can make his “ex- 
periment”—one that thousands have made 
before him, as he well knows—come out 
right. 

Another example in which the bearing 
of student experience is important may 
be taken from our discussions, based on 
Adam Smith, Marx, and Durkheim, of 


“In recent years, the examination in Social 
Sciences 2 has come more and more to require 
of students an ability to apply concepts imag- 
inatively to new material. But fearsome myths 
about what the examinations demand _ persist, 
and students are frequently unwilling to believe 
even their own experience of the examinations, 
where this contradicts the ideology. One reason 
among many for this may be that the students’ 
eagerness to play the “game of authors”—to com- 
pare, rank, and arrange the great men in a kind 
of battle array—results in part from transmuting 
the students’ rivalry among themselves into a 
rivalry of authors, rationalized by supposed ex- 
amination necessities. 
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the consequences of the division of labor 
for personality. While it is some years 
since I have had students in class willing 
and able to give one or another brand of 
Marxist answer to our questions, students 
nevertheless share the widespread Amer- 
ican economic determinism that ante- 
dates Marx and postdates his often an- 
nounced burial; thus they come to class 
with stereotypes about “the” worker and 
“the” capitalist and their motivations. 
However, I have had numerous students 
who have had jobs, not only for the sum- 
mer but sometimes for several years run- 
ning, in some branch of modern industry, 
and what they have to say is usually help- 
ful in rendering the discussion of occu- 
pational personality less abstract. Yet 
these students are ordinarily reluctant 
to offer their own experience as relevant 
testimony. 

As one of them put it, “I am not a soci- 
ologist. How can I assert my own obser- 
vations against those of great and experi- 
enced men?” And if students who have 
themselves had opportunities for obser- 
vation are loath to speak, how much more 
reluctant are the other students to listen 
to them? To get students to listen to one 
another is far more difficult than to get 
one to listen to himself. Yet it is precisely 
one of the aims of the course, as I see it, 
to encourage the students to relate their 
own experiences to their reading. Where- 
as in an earlier day and even today among 
a different type of student there would 
be a tendency to credit “hard-headed 
common-sense” against anything in a 
book, these students would often prefer 
to deny their own and their fellows’ per- 
ceptions where these contradict or throw 
doubt on some famous generalization in 
print. They are in this like the avid read- 
ers of the weather report who need to 
know from the newspaper whether they 
are entitled to be hot or cold, as the case 
may be. 

What frequently happens, however, is 
that a student will suddenly realize that 
the factory experience being reported by 
him does not stand outside social theory. 
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Some action of the workers he did not 
know he noticed—let us say, how they 
read the newspaper—will strike him as 
bearing on a point made in a book or in 
class. Another student will have noticed 
the same, not this time in a plant but in a 
department store. Still another will say 
it was quite different in the drug-supply 
house where he worked—possibly because 
of ethnic differences. When this has hap- 
pened a good many times and has been 
built by the class into some kind of frame- 
work, many students gain a somewhat 
greater confidence that they, too, can be 
social scientists and judges and critics of 
social science—that their qualification for 
this is principally their experience of life 
and their ability to observe human beings. 

This development, however, brings in 
its train a further problem in handling 
group discussion. At the beginning of the 
year those are often most articulate who 
are least involved, while those who are 
struggling to relate words in a reading 
to their own observations feel that they 
are stupid. Since silence in class is hardly 
more welcome than in a broadcasting 
studio, the teacher must constantly choose 
between, on the one hand, patient wait- 
ing for the more involved group (and, 
of course, for the “sleepers,” too) to grasp 
the intellectual point and, on the other 
hand, lively and heady discourse with 
the ready talkers. While, obviously, such 
dilemmas exist in almost all teaching, re- 
gardless of topic, my own interest in stu- 
dents’ life-experiences tends to lead to a 
new class hegemony. It is not always the 
most articulate who come to take the lead 
but those, such as the veterans, who are 
older and have seen more, or so they 
think, of “life.” This discourages the 
younger and more sheltered students, 
especially the young women. 

In my opinion the teacher will go astray 
in such a setting if he is unable to endure 
silence (even amid a show of flaring 
hands) and the hostility or uneasiness 
of the class because of the silence. He 
must be able to wait until eventually the 
students learn—as they do—that there is 


method in his madness; that all students, 
if neither frightened nor cajoled, have 
something important to contribute; and 
that balanced class discussion can draw 
both on those gifted in textual interpre- 
tation and on those who have “been 
around.”$ In other words, no genuine ob- 
servation is trivial. But, as teachers well 
know, students have a very hard time 
learning that they can learn from one 
another. Not only do they feel that only 
the teacher has the real dope, they equal- 
ly fear that the other students (unless 
these are elevated by the teacher himself 
to the role of his unofficial stooges) will 
have the false dope, will mislead them. 
At this point the very elusiveness and 
“dialectic” nature of truth in the social 
sciences comes to our aid and makes it 
possible without insincerity to point to 
the value of students’ limited observations 
and stabs at generalizations. 

But it takes a long time—in my experi- 
ence, from six weeks to six months, de- 
pending on the group—before the stu- 
dents will grant this and are not rendered 
terribly anxious by seemingly unstruc- 
tured class discussion. In the course of 
this trial period, I try to “prove” that what 
each student says is important by the use 
of the very authority-position and charis- 
ma which it is my business eventually to 
reduce: I must remember or make notes 
of what each says, draw conclusions from 
it or suggestions for further inquiry, and 
question students about it on a later oc- 
casion, so that things said are found rele- 
vant and fruitful. It sometimes happens 
that a class will come in the course of 
time to ignore the teacher in talk inter se 
(they do not come to Chicago knowing 
each other as a rule); though there will 
almost always be a few reluctant ones, 
most will eagerly join—the teacher re- 

8 These remarks should not, however, be taken 
to mean that I myself find silence easy to take; 
quite the contrary. I discover in myself some of 
the same anxieties and concerns about the eddy- 
ing moods of a group that are brilliantly de- 
scribed by Dr. W. R. Bion in his series of arti- 


cles, “Experiences in Groups,” in the Journal of 
Human Relations (1948-49), I and II. 
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maining as a kind of umpire, friendly 
reference librarian, and one to suggest 
still unexplored issues. Once such a class 
has found its footing, anxieties about 
structuring tend to vanish in the experi- 
ence of active learning and participation 
in a process which, like life itself, has 
inevitable ups and downs, boredoms and 
excitements. 

It goes without saying, however, that 
this very use by the teacher of a student’s 
contribution has its dangers if the student 
concludes that he must always say some- 
thing which will be “important.” More- 
over, I do not feel it is the teacher’s func- 
tion to force students to confront them- 
selves if they do not want to; they must 
be protected somewhat in their solipsism 
as in their “prejudices” from too much 
invasion, well-meant or ill-meant. 

Let me turn now to a final example of 
how class discussion may turn in on itself 
to develop a theme of the course. It hap- 
pened recently that a group of students 
reading Taylor and Mayo realized for the 
first time that the problems of men versus 
management in the factory are frequent- 
ly duplicated in those of pupils versus 
teacher in the school setting: the same 
sabotage and slow-down, the same hatred 
for the rate-buster, the same group effort 
strenuously to impair productivity, the 
same manipulation and countermanipu- 
lation. From this there flowed a discus- 
sion, first of a series, as to the manipu- 
lations possibly involved in the course 
itself: what was the staff after, the lec- 
turers (who talk to the whole course 
twice a week), the discussion leaders? 
The usual student question, “What are 
we supposed to get out of this course?” 
was turned into: “What do you (the staff) 
want to make of us?” It soon became evi- 
dent that many students were likely to 
project onto the staff, or onto social sci- 
ence as a whole, their misgivings about 
their own manipulations that are woven 
into the tissue of daily life in our (and, 
to a degree, in any) culture. 

One student, for instance, suddenly ob- 
served that to ask someone “How are 
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you?” or to answer someone else’s with a 
vague “I’m fine” constituted a manipu- 
lation, not too different from the teach- 
er's noncommittal acceptance of student 
views which differed from his own per- 
sonal ones—not too different, moreover, 
from the manipulation of a participant- 
observer in a factory, who must conceal 
his particular preoccupations and “ac- 
cept” informants if he wants to continue 
to get information on disputed issues. 
This discussion led another student to 
wonder if it was a good idea for people 
to become so aware of what they do, 
whether the course did not do harm in 
destroying the unself-consciousness of so- 
cial interaction. Other students agreed; 
still others pointed out that this “destruc- 
tion” was actually part of the whole de- 
velopment away from traditional patterns 
of behavior that had been discussed in 
the course under such headings as “ra- 
tionalization” (in Weber’s sense), urban- 
ization, and the loss of the magical and 
religious routines of the “folk society.” 
Brave New World itself was thrown into 
the discussion, with its dialectic between 
the Savage and the overurbane “Alphas.” 

Now one might well ask whether such 
issues might not also be presented to stu- 
dents in a course in philosophy or in the 
humanities or in a bull-session. Certainly. 
Social science—its personnel and its works 
—holds no monopoly on the field of the 
social. Indeed, works of art constantly 
come up in our student and staff discus- 
sions, seldom as “documents” of a socio- 
logical sort (as novels are sometimes used 
in social science courses) but as efforts 
to deal with problems of understanding 
human behavior not different from those 
that perplexed Veblen or Freud. Never- 
theless, I think it fair to say that there is a 
particularly powerful way of looking at 
social phenomena which is represented 
or illustrated in the best work we read 
in the course: a kind of concerned objec- 
tivity, a passionate obedience to canons 
of evidence, an implicit or explicit mem- 
bership in the ranks of other disciplined 
searchers. 
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Even though our readings have been 
somewhat reduced in recent years, our 
course still covers a lot of ground and 
there is pressure. The students, far from 
uniting to resist this pressure, tend to in- 
tensify it because of the status gained on 
campus by the more intellectually agile, 
as well as the usual pressures for post- 
college security for which good college 
grades are thought to be insurance pre- 
miums. Furthermore, the very high moti- 
vation which the course arouses in a 
great proportion of the students provides 
another road for justifying the amount 
of time spent in preparation. Thus stu- 
dents who are “mobile” either in terms of 
status aspirations or in terms of a desire 
to expand their intellectual reach are 
able to fit the great demands of the course 
on them into their schedule of self-de- 
mands. In this way, as well as in other 
ways, the course enters, at least as a 
counter, into the students’ total campus 
experience, as well as their later career 
aims. 


PROBLEMS OF A STAFF COURSE 


In what has just been said, I have indi- 
cated, more by implication than directly, 
how taxing such teaching is. While there 
is very great variety among our staff mem- 
bers in handling their discussion groups, 
the great majority do make an effort to 
discuss rather than to hold “lecturettes”; 
there is, moreover, a single examination 
for the course which is prepared, under 
staff advice, by the Office of the Univer- 
sity Examiner, and inevitably struggles 
over the form and content of examina- 
tions are struggles over the nature of the 
course and of teaching. 

Furthermore, the lectures make consid- 
erable demands on the faculty, who must 
address themselves to their specialty in 
the light of the progression of the course 
as a whole, a factor which has led us in- 
creasingly to be chary of “outside” lec- 
turers, who, no matter how gifted, are 
seldom sufficiently familiar with the con- 


text. Staff members who know that their 
colleagues (as well as their scientific 
superegos) will be listening are often 
torn between talking to students and 
talking to other members of the staff; 
and though this makes for occasional 
shooting over the students’ heads (and 
I think it does a student no great harm 
to realize there are levels of discourse 
which, at any given moment, are beyond 
him), it does save us from the platform 
clowning and charismatic appeals that 
are always among the temptations of aca- 
demic life. 

Typical of our system are the weekly 
staff meetings at which the problems of 
the current course are thrashed out, while 
new course developments are also in the 
works. It is at these meetings that intel- 
lectual compartmentalizations are broken 
down and the knotty issues of unification 
are raised and debated, referred to com- 
mittee, and again debated; new issues 
arise before the old ones cool. Ordinarily, 
one staff member takes the responsibility 
of reporting to the group on some reading 
(with direct reference to its teachability) 
or some research of his own (with indi- 
rect bearing on the variegated interests 
of the staff). No rank is pulled, and, since 
staff members are deeply involved emo- 
tionally in their intellectual enterprises, 
discussions often wax warm; it is perhaps 
not the best place for the beginner, de- 
fensive about lacunae in his erudition and 
insecure in personal relationships, to start 
his teaching career; but it is a very good 
place for those who want to put them- 
selves in a position where they cannot 
help learning something. Indeed, these 
weekly meetings may be thought of as a 
continuing seminar. And while at times 
all of us would like to be free of col- 
leagues, in our sober moments we realize 
how invaluable these interchanges are. 

To be sure, if the members of the staff 
spent all their time in teaching or in talk 
about teaching (and those who visit the 
College sometimes think that we do! ), we 
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would eventually have more at stake in 
our courses than would be warranted; 
research is desirable in a faculty not only 
to advance knowledge but as a “sublima- 
tion” of pedagogic affects. And if, as is 
beginning to happen, our research can 
tackle some of the same problems of so- 
cial science that the course itself trenches 
on, we may help to integrate not only the 
field of “culture and personality” but also 
individual research efforts. 

A few sentences should be added here 
concerning the problem of recruiting a 
staff for an interdisciplinary course. As 
such courses have not been going for a 
long time, we cannot easily find people 
with the necessary training, but have to 
pull people from existing disciplines. 
Moreover, our concern is not only with 
the integration of approaches among the 
existing social science disciplines but also 
with drawing into our group men trained 
in philosophy and in the humanities who 
have some interest in social science meth- 
ods and materials—indeed, we believe 
that this latter group has a great contri- 
bution to make to the study of “culture 
and personality.” 

At the beginning and still to a degree, 
some economists, political scientists, psy- 
chologists, historians, and anthropologists 
feared loss of status in their own profes- 
sional groups—even loss of “trade-union 
cards”—if they joined, on a more than 
desultory basis, a group which taught no 
graduate students and had no profes- 
sional standing of its own. Often these 
seem to me to have been short-run pres- 
tige considerations—there is plenty of tes- 
timony to the growing interest in such 
general courses, so much so that they are 
now increasingly introduced at the grad- 
uate level. Nevertheless, I do not think 
the problem of recruitment will be solved 
until the procedures hammered out in 
teaching are also proved fruitful in re- 
search, that is, until the same unitary, 
rather than additive, approach has a 
chance to show what it can accomplish 
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in orienting new approaches and discov- 
eries. 


All this may have given the reader the 
impression that Social Sciences 2 is mostly 
a headache. Obviously, I have concen- 
trated on the frontiers where our prob- 
lems lie and have taken most of the good 
things for granted. Among these, our stu- 
dents are perhaps our major asset. And, 
in fact, we have come to take for granted 
that boys and girls of sixteen and seven- 
teen—the age of many of our students— 
can readily handle the most searching 
and complex themes; it is only when visi- 
tors come to gasp in astonishment that 
we are forcibly reminded of the way in 
which most of the academic profession 
(let alone society at large) abysmally 
patronizes the teen-ager. 

This patronization is not surprising, for 
I think there has been a secular advance 
in the maturity of the young, at least in 
the better-educated strata, in recent years. 
Older persons cannot adequately judge 
these youngsters simply on the basis of 
their own recollections of late high school 
or early college years, even if recollec- 
tions were not distorted by envies and 
amnesias. And while some may think 
there were advantages in the slower and 
often gentler growing up of the collegiate 
era, it would seem that it is no help to 
today’s young people to treat them as if 
they were less capable and mature than 
their times have forced them to become. 
Here, again, we touch on the self-con- 
firming prediction in social affairs: if we 
regard students as mature, we assist them 
to become so—and vice versa. 

And surely no teacher will regret hav- 
ing mature students in his course. He 
wants to be able to share his enthusiasms, 
his curiosities, subtleties, and erudition. 
He wants, above all, to be able to af- 
ford being honest without martyrdom, 
whether as against the compulsory pie- 
ties of reactionaries off the campus or as 
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against the sometimes hardly less con- 
stricting pieties of reformers on the cam- 
pus. He wants not to have to waste time 
on drilling or quizzing students or on 
spurring their motivation. If, possessed of 


these advantages, he finds himself faced 
with novel and unexpected problems— 
problems of the sort touched on in this 
article—he can indeed count himself for- 
tunate. 





EDUCATION AND A SCIENCE OF HUMAN BEHAVIOR 
Mark A. May 


; * first half of the twentieth century 
witnessed important progress toward the 
development of a science of human be- 
havior. This emerging science promises 
to provide for education a needed seg- 
ment in its foundations comparable to 
that furnished by the physical sciences 
for engineering. Contributions to this 
growing science are being made by many 
investigators at several universities and 
research centers. This article is a brief 
account of the contributions made by the 
Institute of Human Relations in Yale Uni- 
versity. The institute, organized in 1929, 
was one of the first to attempt the de- 
velopment of a co-ordinated program of 
research in the fields of behavior, bring- 
ing together into a unified system certain 
ideas, data, and methods from several 
loosely related disciplines. 

The goal toward which the institute is 
moving is a unified science of individual 
and social behavior that will aid in the 
understanding of problems involved in 
the newer applied sciences of human re- 
lations, as well as in the older professions 
of medicine, law, ministry, nursing, and 
education. The institute is guided by the 
belief that the better a problem is under- 
stood, the more easily it is solved; that 
organized knowledge produces more ade- 
quate understandings than do isolated 
facts. 


THE INSTITUTE OF HUMAN RELATIONS 


The organizational plan.—The organi- 
zational plan of the institute was designed 
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to encourage and foster co-operative re- 
search and teaching and yet preserve 
traditional academic liberties. An effort 
was made to fit the institute into the exist- 
ing structure of Yale University with a 
minimum of friction or disturbance. Par- 
ticipation in it was entirely voluntary. No 
attempt was made by administrative offi- 
cers to coerce any individual or group to 
modify research plans or to follow a blue- 
print, even though the work was sup- 
ported by institute funds. The role of the 
administration was primarily that of cre- 
ating working conditions under which the 
development of a co-ordinated program 
would be natural and easy. 

It was understood from the outset that 
the institute would not be a school, de- 
partment, or division of the university 
but a research center open to all who 
were interested in its purposes and who 
were deemed competent by the executive 
committee to contribute to its work. It 
was conceived as a voluntary association 
of individuals from various schools and 
departments of the university. Each held 
his appointment in a department or 
school, and all salaries (except those of 
the junior research staff) were carried on 
departmental budgets. All promotions 
were on departmental recommendations. 

The research staff—During the early 
years the staff of the institute included 
not only the members of its various sec- 
tions and laboratories but also all persons 
in affiliated schools and departments who 
were devoting whole or part time to re- 
search that was regarded as relative to 
its major objectives. The first bulletin 
(1931-82) listed the names of one hun- 
dred and thirty-one persons. On several 
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occasions the executive committee gave 
consideration to a number of proposals 
for designating by titles members of the 
staff. This was never done, primarily be- 
cause it was believed that the purposes of 
the institute would be best served by an 
informal association of individuals among 
whom there were certain to be wide vari- 
ations in degree and kind of participation 
in its activities. 

After the first few years it became ap- 
parent that effective co-ordination of re- 
search was possible only among a rela- 
tively small group of individuals. The 
present program was developed by some 
thirty or forty individuals who have come 
mainly from less than a dozen depart- 
ments or schools. In recent years the in- 
stitute group has been recruited princi- 
pally from the departments of psychol- 
ogy, psychiatry, anthropology, and edu- 
cation. The laudable plans of making the 
institute an informal voluntary associa- 
tion of scientists with its membership 
fluid was not without its disadvantages, 
particularly in the early years. Feelings of 
identification with the institute were slow 
to develop except in the case of some 
who were brought to Yale for full-time 
research and received courtesy appoint- 
ments in departments at the request of 
the administrative officers of the institute. 
Regular teaching members of depart- 
ments who came in on departmental invi- 
tation and recommendation but who re- 
ceived research funds from the institute 
were inclined to feel more closely identi- 
fied with their departments than with the 
institute. The lines between departmental 
and institute interests were never sharply 
drawn. Many individuals were quite un- 
certain as to whether or not they be- 
longed to the institute group and whether 
to mention its name on their publications. 

These disadvantages were in some 
measure responsible for the delay in get- 
ting started but never seemed serious 
enough to offset the value inherent in the 
original plan of organization. In the years 
that followed, the development of a more 
co-ordinated program provided the com- 


mon ground for a group spirit on the part 
of those who were contributing to it. 

Financial support.—The main financial 
support has come from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. The initial grant, made in 
1929, came in part from the Laura Spel- 
man Memorial, which, before it was 
merged with the Rockefeller Foundation, 
set aside $1,500,000 for the continued 
support, for a ten-year period, of certain 
research activities at Yale, including the 
Institute of Psychology, the Clinic of 
Child Development, and a new program 
of research in the social sciences. The 
Rockefeller Foundation supplemented 
this grant with $1,000,000 for psychiatry 
($100,000 a year for ten years) and with 
$1,500,000 for the institute building. Of 
the total sums appropriated, $2,500,000 
was available for operating expenses over 
a period of ten years. Yale’s contribution 
from other sources, including mainte- 
nance of the building, salaries of part of 
the research personnel, and other re- 
search funds, amounted to about $100,000 
a year. 

During the first ten years the depart- 
ments of psychiatry and child develop- 
ment were financed wholly from institute 
funds, and those of psychology, anthro- 
pology, and other social sciences in con- 
siderable part. The total budget of the 
institute was $250,000 a year, of which 
approximately $100,000 was a liquid re- 
search fund. 

At the end of the first ten years certain 
administrative changes were made, 
whereby the budget of the institute was 
wholly that of a liquid research fund. It 
was this part of the total that was re- 
newed by the Rockefeller Foundation in 
1938, by a lump-sum grant of $700,000, 
which, with interest on unexpended bal- 
ances, gave a liquid research fund of 
about $80,000 a year for a second ten- 
year period. The university agreed to sup- 
plement this fund with $20,000 a year 
from other sources. 

From time to time during the twenty- 
year period additional grants have been 
received for special projects. The Josiah 
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Macy, Jr., Foundation gave $17,000 for 
the salary and research expenses of a 
child analyst for three years; the General 
Education Board sent to the institute a 
team of five research fellows to work on 
methods of studying adolescent develop- 
ment for three years, at a total cost to the 
board of $35,000; the Viking Fund gave 
$3,000 for an anthropological field study 
of child rearing and recently another 
$10,000 for a study of neurosis among 
primitive people; the Motion Picture 
Association of America and Teaching 
Film Custodians gave $25,000 a year for 
three years for experimental studies of the 
educational effectiveness of teaching 
films; and Thomas J. Watson gave $20,000 
for the year 1949-50 to be used in the 
study of human relations in industry. Dur- 
ing the war the institute received $81,700 
from the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs for the preparation of a “Strategic 
Index of Latin America.” 

Administration.—The affairs of the in- 
stitute are administered by a director and 
an executive committee. The main func- 
tion of the executive committee has been 
to encourage and promote research and 
educational activities that are deemed to 
be in line with the purposes of the insti- 
tute. In the early years it approved the 
budgets of departments and divisions sup- 
ported by the Rockefeller grants, con- 
sidered research proposals from members 
of the faculties, and recommended the 
appointments of the research staff. In 
later years its functions have been advi- 
sory to the director. 

Prior to 1935 the funds of the institute 
had been allocated annually to the de- 
partments and divisions for which they 
were designated when the grants were 
received. The heads of each of these de- 
partments distributed the funds (which 
were not committed to the payment of 
salaries of individuals holding tenure ap- 
pointments) to the directors of labora- 
tories and of research projects. The pro- 
grams to which the funds were thus com- 
mitted were of a continuing character, 
and the salaries to which they were com- 


mitted were continuous. Thus it came 
about that the entire funds of the institute 
were committed either to departments or 
to individuals. By 1935 there was no li- 
quid research fund for the support of new 
projects of an interdepartmental charac- 
ter. This situation was detrimental to the 
main plan of making the institute a volun- 
tary association of scientists. There were 
no funds for the support of work of indi- 
viduals who later wished to join the group 
or for the support of new projects that 
might have been more in line with the 
purposes of the institute than many of 
those that were receiving support. 

In 1935 steps were taken to change this 
situation and to clarify relations between 
the institute and university departments. 
First, a division was made between the 
funds of the institute which were com- 
mitted to the payment of salaries in var- 
ious departments and those which were 
used for service and equipment expense. 
The salary budgets of the department of 
psychiatry and the Clinic of Child De- 
velopment were transferred to the School 
of Medicine. The salary budgets in psy- 
chology and the social sciences were 
transferred to the Graduate School. A 
liquid research fund was set aside for the 
support of interdisciplinary projects, to 
be administered by the institute. This 
gave the institute a working fund which 
was not allocated annually on a fixed basis 
to divisions, departments, or individuals. 
It was used to support projects which ap- 
peared to be most promising for the 
achievement of the main purpose of the 
institute—that of developing a unified 
science of behavior and human relations. 

Decisions concerning budgetary allo- 
cations are made by the director in con- 
sultation with members of the research 
group. At present the main items on the 
institute budget are: salaries of assistants, 
including the full-time work of secretarial 
research assistants and part-time gradu- 
ate students; parts of the salaries of some 
members of the professional group; full 
salaries of research assistants who do no 
teaching; the purchase, maintenance, and 
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care of experimental animals; laboratory 
equipment and supplies; office supplies 
and telephones; expenses incidental to 
preparing manuscripts for publication; an 
annual contribution to the Medical School 
Library; and the administrative expenses 
of the director’s office. All salarics of the 
institute group, except as indicated above, 
are paid from general university funds 
and are carried on departmental budgets. 

An effort has been made from the be- 
ginning to keep the administrative ma- 
chinery of the institute simple and infor- 
mal. There is no line of command or hier- 
archy of committees and boards. Each 
member of the voluntary association of 
investigators plans and directs his own 
research. In various ways the director at- 
tempts to keep each member of the group 
acquainted with the current work of his 
colleagues; his role as director is mainly 
that of an expediter and co-ordinator. 

Misunderstandings of purpose.—When 
the institute was organized, it was not 
possible to foresee how its objectives 
would be reached, if at all. An enterprise 
of its scope and magnitude, with no expe- 
rience or precedent to guide it, was al- 
most certain to require, as one observer 
said, “a few years and a few mistakes to 
find the right road.” Actually, it took six 
or seven years to discover an attainable 
goal that lies in the right direction, i.e., a 
unified basic science of behavior, and to 
find that it can be reached by the develop- 
ment of a scientific theory. 

Although the purposes of the institute 
were stated clearly by its founders, yet its 
activities seemed so unrelated to its aims 
that considerable uncertainty arose as to 
what it was really attempting to accom- 
plish. According to the statements of pur- 
pose made by President Angell, the insti- 
tute was organized to achieve “a better 
understanding of human nature and the 
social order ... to correlate knowledge 
and coordinate techniques in related 
fields that greater progress may be made 
in the understanding of human life from 
the biological, psychological, and socio- 
logical viewpoints.” 
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This conception of purpose which 
stresses the understanding of behavior is 
squarely in line with that of pure science. 
Yet it was widely misunderstood. One 
source of confusion was newspaper pub- 
licity, occasioned in part by the fact that 
shortly after the institute was organized 
the university entered a fund-raising cam- 
paign for the medical center in which the 
institute was located and with which it 
was affiliated. This center was called the 
“Human Welfare Group.” The fund-rais- 
ing publicity stressed the practical poten- 
tialities of interdisciplinary research on 
problems of human welfare. Many people 
both within and without the university 
were led to think of the institute as a high- 
powered social-service station. 

This misconception of the institute's 
major purpose and function was rein- 
forced by the fact that it was operating a 
psychiatric and a child-guidance clinic 
and sponsoring major research projects on 
juvenile delinquency, unemployment, the 
sociological structure of the New Haven 
community, business failures, the admin- 
istration of justice, the reactions of textile 
workers to technological changes, the 
adaptation of Italian immigrants to the 
conditions of life in New Haven, and 
the social and economic consequences of 
automobile accidents. The data for most 
of these studies were obtained locally, 
which brought research directors and staff 
members in daily contact with social 
agencies, courts, and other community 
groups. The belief that the institute was 
primarily a_ social-service organization 
was unfortunate because it led eventually 
to the disappointment of many people 
and to the disgruntlement of a few who 
had great expectations that in a few years 
the institute would find better ways of 
reducing the incidence of juvenile delin- 
quency and mental disease, of preventing 
divorce and family discord, of reducing 
the demands on the Community Chest, 
and so on. 

This disappointment might have been 
prevented, in some measure, had more 
publicity been given to the long and ar- 
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duous road that pure science must travel 
before its results are useful in practical 
affairs. The emphasis that President 
Angell had given to the need for a better 
understanding of human nature and the 
social order from the standpoint of basic 
biological and social science was not 
featured in the headlines. This is under- 
standable in view of the fact that most 
American laymen (and some scientists ) 
are inclined to look with suspicion, if not 
disdain, on pure science the practical ap- 
plicability of which is not apparent. This 
is illustrated by a story told about the 
scientist Faraday, who, after giving a 
demonstration of electric currents to 
Prime Minister Gladstone, was asked, 
“What use can be made of it?” Faraday 
replied, “Some day the government will 
tax it.” 

Scientists have found that progress in 
the discovery of basic laws and in the 
development of scientific theories is 
greatest when research projects are se- 
lected and planned from the standpoint 
of testing a hypothesis or verifying a prin- 
ciple and not from that of the possible 
practical utility of the results. It often 
happens, however, that research which 
appears to be utterly useless turns out 
to have great practical value. 

Another source of confusion, this time 
on the part of the staff, stemmed from 
the apparent conflict between the an- 
nouncement that the institute proposed 
to reach its goal of “a better understand- 
ing of human nature and the social order” 
by the “correlation of knowledge and the 
coordination of techniques” in the bio- 
logical, psychological, and social fields, 
and the fact that there was included in 
the institute from the very beginning such 
a wide diversity of unrelated research 
activities. This diversity was due, partly 
but not wholly, to the fact that when the 
institute was organized it was understood 
that the research then in progress by its 
various divisions would proceed as be- 
fore. The main reason, however, for in- 
cluding under the tent of the institute all 
the research at Yale which pertained to 


the study of man was the hope that out 
of it would come, from some quarters, the 
beginnings of a truly integrated program. 

Attempts to find common ground.—The 
task of achieving a co-ordinated program 
was left to the initiative of the staff. Ad- 
ministrative officers attempted to create 
conditions favorable to interdisciplinary 
research and to keep reminding the heads 
of departments, clinics, and units of the 
institute’s objectives. One such oppor- 
tunity was the maintenance of a staff 
dining-room, known as the “Blue Room,” 
where lunch was served on Mondays 
through Fridays during the school year 
and where individuals and groups from 
all parts of the university could meet and 
talk shop. It was hoped that the Blue 
Room would provide opportunities for 
individuals from different departments to 
become acquainted with, and to learn 
something about, the interests and work 
of others. Many individuals, whose paths 
might not otherwise have crossed, became 
acquainted with one another. It was only 
one factor, however, and perhaps not a 
very significant one, in bringing about the 
integration which was later achieved. The 
senior staff of the institute, i.e., the heads 
of research divisions and units, held 
monthly dinner meetings in the Blue 
Room for two years (1932 and 1933). 
The purpose of these meetings was to ac- 
quaint one another with current research, 
in the hope that suggestions and opportu- 
nities for interdisciplinary projects would 
emerge or that common ground for co- 
operative research would be discovered. 
It is an interesting fact that this group 
was composed of about twenty eminent 
scientists, most of whom had won repu- 
tations of distinction in their respective 
fields. One member of the group pointed 
out that most of them were too old and 
too well established in their fields to be 
expected to change their interests and 
habits of work. The institute should there- 
fore look to its younger men for the de- 
velopment of an integrated program. This 
proved to be excellent advice. The inte- 
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gration that was later achieved was de- 
veloped mainly by younger men. 

Here is revealed one of the main bar- 
riers to interdisciplinary research that at- 
tempts to go beyond the familiar pattern 
of collaboration between two scientists. 
The majority of eminent men of science, 
the ones who often become heads of de- 
partments and directors of research units, 
have won distinction by specialized and 
independent work in relatively narrow 
segments of their respective fields. Scien- 
tists, like most people, do the things they 
can do best and from which they derive 
the greatest satisfactions. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that most of the mem- 
bers of the senior staff of the institute 
kept on doing the kinds of research for 
which they had been so well rewarded 
and in which they had acquired great 
skill. 


TOWARD A CORRELATION OF KNOWLEDGE 


The interdisciplinary work of the insti- 
tute during the first few years was mainly 
at the level of co-ordinating techniques. 


Collaborative research involving the co- 
operation of two or more persons from 
different fields was an established pattern 
—particularly in the medical sciences. 
Clinicians frequently work with labora- 
tory scientists. The co-ordination of data 
obtained by several techniques is com- 
mon practice in medical diagnosis. 

The conception of interdisciplinary re- 
search most prevalent during the early 
years of the institute was that of a team 
of scientists engaged in the study of a 
common problem. Some of the first proj- 
ects were organized in accordance with 
this notion. The staff of the delinquency 
study, for example, was composed of 
psychoanalysts, psychologists, and social 
workers. Other projects were supervised 
by advisory committees, each composed 
of individuals representing several disci- 
plines. 

The organization of teams of specialists 
and the development of new techniques 
for their use are no doubt useful pro- 
cedures and often necessary, but mainly 
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after a field has been cultivated to a point 
where the problems requiring a multi- 
science approach are clearly defined. In 
general, they are most successful at the 
level of applied science and follow, rather 
than precede, the development of scien- 
tific theory. 

The interdisciplinary program of the 
institute was developed by a relatively 
small group, composed mainly of younger 
men, who, in a series of seminars and in- 
formal conferences, worked out a com- 
prehensive system of ideas which consti- 
tutes the basic framework. This required 
a considerable amount of mutual adult 
education whereby each member learned 
the essential facts and concepts of two 
or more of the relevant fields of inquiry. 

The outcome has been the co-ordina- 
tion into a single scientific system of four 
hitherto loosely related bodies of facts 
and principles that pertain to a compre- 
hensive understanding of behavior. The 
four fit together so that each supports 
and depends on the other three. The four 
bodies of facts and principles pertain to 
learning, society, culture, and personality 
development. They come mainly from the 
fields of experimental psychology, soci- 
ology, cultural anthropology, and psycho- 
analysis. 

Learning.—In the first place, the psy- 
chology of learning is essential to the 
understanding of behavior because most 
of the factors on which human behavior 
depends (except that of very young chil- 
dren) are acquired. These are habits, 
motives, attitudes, beliefs, values, etc. 
Man’s innate equipment of instincts and 
reflexes is very limited and quite inade- 
quate for his survival. He must depend, 
therefore, on his learning capacities for 
the acquisition of a behavioral equipment 
that is adequate for the conditions of life 
as he finds them. 

All mammals and many other species of 
animals are equipped with innate learn- 
ing capacities. The learning mechanisms 
of the higher mammals, like apes, dogs, 
cats, guinea pigs, rats, and mice, are quite 
similar to those of man. It is possible, 
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therefore, to use such animals as labora- 
tory subjects in the investigation of the 
learning processes. The most obvious dif- 
ference between man and other mam- 
mals, in respect to learning, is man’s ca- 
pacity to invent and learn languages. 
Basic to this capacity, however, are cer- 
tain “symbolic processes,” which are also 
found, though less well developed, in 
other species. 

In their attempts to understand the na- 
ture of innate mechanisms of learning, 
how they are modified, and how they 
influence behavior, psychologists have 
developed a number of scientific theo- 
ries. The theory that the institute group 
has found most useful, i.e., the one that 
fits best not only the facts of experimental 
psychology but also those needed from 
other disciplines, has been developed 
under the leadership of Professor C. L. 
Hull. It stems historically from the works 
of Pavlov and others on conditioning, 
E. L. Thorndike on trial-and-error learn- 
ing, and that of John Dewey and J. R. 
Angell on “functional behaviorism.” It has 
been influenced by facts from current 
work in experimental psychology pro- 
duced elsewhere as well as at Yale and 
often by facts that have been used in sup- 
port of rival theories. The outcome thus 
far has been the development of a scien- 
tific theory of behavior and learning that 
is rigorously logical and, well supported 
by facts, to some degree quantitative. As 
it now stands, Hull’s theory contains 
eighteen basic principles (called “postu- 
lates”) which pertain to the innate and 
acquired mechanism of learning and be- 
havior. Most of these have been well 
verified by experiment, and some have 
been stated as equations. From it have 
stemmed two other systems—one on rote 
learning and one on conflict and dis- 
placement, developed by Neal Miller and 
others. 

Social structure.—A scientific theory of 
learning and behavior constitutes but one 
part of the totality of facts and princi- 
ples necessary for a comprehensive under- 
standing of human behavior. Two addi- 


tional parts come from the fields of cul- 
tural anthropology and sociology and 
pertain to the social life of man. Many 
species of animals have hereditary mech- 
anisms that operate to bring individuals 
together in aggregates, groups, herds, and 
organized societies. Close physical prox- 
imity is useful for reproduction, nutri- 
tion, and defense against enemies. In 
some species, notably ants, bees, and ter- 
mites, hereditary social behavior is highly 
structured, very rigid, and quite similar 
for all colonies of the same species. 

The hereditary basis of man’s social be- 
havior, whatever it may be, is certainly 
not nearly so rigid and uniform as that 
of some other species. Although the exist- 
ing evidence concerning the life of the 
earliest and most primitive of men indi- 
cates that they, like the great apes, lived 
in families or bands, yet comparative 
studies of tribes well known to anthro- 
pologists show clearly a great diversity 
of social organization even between tribes 
which are of the same racial stock and 
speak the same language. This evidence 
points to the conclusion that the various 
forms of social life found in human so- 
ciety have undoubtedly been learned. 

Human societies differ in their struc- 
tural organizations not because they have 
different innate mechanisms of learning 
but because the environmental and cul- 
tural conditions are different. Man’s needs 
for food, water, and protection against 
injury and destruction may be met in a 
variety of ways and with many different 
forms of social organization, even in the 
same type of environment. It is not sur- 
prising that different groups of people 
have discovered and perpetuated differ- 
ent ways of social life. 

Organized social life requires that the 
individual members of a society play dif- 
ferent roles and have different assign- 
ments. Each one fits, or is supposed to fit, 
more or less smoothly into the organi- 
zational structure. To understand the be- 
havior of any individual, it is necessary 
to know how the society of which he is 
a part is organized. 
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Culture.—Within certain limits imposed 
by heredity, the innate mechanisms of 
learning are neutral in respect to the 
habits, motives, and beliefs that an indi- 
vidual may acquire. These mechanisms 
are not biased in favor of any particular 
language, moral code, or custom. The be- 
havioral equipment which an individual 
actually acquires depends primarily on 
the conditions under which the laws of 
learning operate. In laboratory experi- 
ments the conditions of learning are, to a 
large degree, determined by the experi- 
menter: by depriving the animal of either 
food or water, he determines whether the 
drive will be hunger or thirst; he can de- 
cide whether the significant cue which 
the animal will learn to notice is the 
flashing of a light or the sounding of a 
buzzer; he can rig the apparatus so that 
the “correct” response will be that of 
pulling a chain, pressing a lever, turning 
a button, or any other act which he knows 
is within the animal's repertoire of move- 
ments. The reward can be anything that 
will reduce the drive (or, perhaps more 
generally, anything that will produce 
within the animal a “satisfying state of 
affairs,” the exact nature of which is not 
yet known). Thus, in respect to food- 
getting, laboratory animals can be trained 
to become lever-pressers, chain-pullers, 
button-turners, or maze-solving experts; 
they can learn to turn a button to one 
cue and pull a chain to another; they can 
learn to follow a leader animal through a 
maze. 

One of the important conditions of 
learning is that the environment must be 
lawful. The apparatus must work and 
deliver the food when the lever is pressed, 
at least on most of the trials. The innate 
machinery of learning is so flexible that, 
unless the “correct” response (or sequence 
of responses) is followed rather consist- 
ently by reward, it will be superseded by 
some other response that brings a greater 
reward. 

The social-cultural maze.—The maze 
that a human must learn is the organi- 
zational structure of his society and the 
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physical environment in which it is lo- 
cated. The conditions of learning are set 
partly by the maze and partly by “teach- 
ers,” i.e., parents, associates, and, in our 
society, schoolteachers. The “teachers” 
correspond to the experimenter in the 
laboratory, except that they do not always 
construct the apparatus. They do, how- 
ever, exercise considerable control over 
the drives, cues, responses, and rewards, 
especially in the case of young children. 
These essential conditions of learning 
are manipulated according to the habits, 
ideas, motives, and beliefs of the “teach- 
ers.” Part of this teaching is without any 
intent on the part of the teacher; but a 
considerable part of it is deliberately de- 
signed to train the child in the particular 
habits, motives, and values that “fit” him 
for the roles which he then plays and 
which he will occupy in the future. An 
important part of this learning involves 
skill in solving problems of social adjust- 
ment. 


SCIENTIFIC THEORY OF SOCIETY 
AND CULTURE 


The social environment, like the physi- 
cal one, is lawful. First, it is dependable. 
People generally can be depended upon 
to deliver rewards or punishments and to 
act according to the cultural specifica- 
tions for their roles, though always with 
a margin of uncertainty and unpredicta- 
bility. The same is true of the physical 
environment. But society and culture are 
lawful also in the sense that their parts 
are interdependent and that changes can 
be predicted. 

Many theories have been advanced by 
anthropologists, sociologists, and social 
psychologists to account for facts con- 
cerning the origin and development of 
societies and their cultures and the wide 
diversities between them the world over, 
as well as their striking similarities. How- 
ever, like many theories of the physical 
world, some of these are untenable, but 
most are valid for limited ranges of facts. 
The institute group has developed a sci- 
entific theory which, in so far as it has 
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been tested, does account for most of the 
facts. It may be called a learning theory 
of society and culture. Its basic postulates 
are the innate and acquired principles 
and the conditions of learning and be- 
havior. 


From these basic postulates, theoretical 
deductions can be made regarding the 
particular differences and likenesses one 
would expect to find between cultures 
and societies and about cultural change. 
An example is found in George P. Mur- 
dock’s Social Structure.! The greater the 
restrictions imposed by the environment 
and by human organisms on the range of 
responses that can be made to satisfy a 
need or condition, the greater will be the 
similarities of cultures in this respect. For 
example, the possibilities of the lines of 
descent are limited to three rules: patri- 
lineal, matrilineal, and bilateral. Every 
society must have one or another or some 
combination of the three. But the num- 
ber of phonetic elements that humans 
can utter and the combinations of them 
are so great that the number of possible 
languages is almost infinite. Hence one 
would expect to find greater cultural di- 
versity in respect to language than in re- 
spect to rules of descent. The facts are 
just as predicted. The two hundred and 
fifty cultures in Murdock’s study have 
either one of the three rules of descent or 
a combination of them. But among these 
same societies there are two hundred 
and fifty different languages and approx- 
imately fifty distinct linguistic stocks. 

The second example is as follows: The 
social structure in which the greatest 
number of innate and acquired needs are 
met would be expected to be the most 
prevalent and to serve as a model for 
other structures. The family is a struc- 
ture in which the innate drives of hun- 
ger, thirst, sex, pain, fatigue, and many 
acquired drives are reduced. Hence it 
should be a structure found in many so- 
cieties. It is found in all. Furthermore, 


1(New York: Macmillan Co., 1949), pp. 
113-83. 


its structure is copied by government, 
school, church, and other social institu- 
tions, as the theory would lead one to 
expect. 

Numerous additional examples could 
be given of the predictive and integra- 
tive power of the institute’s theory of cul- 
ture and social structure. Like all other 
scientific theories, it is subject to modifi- 
cation. If its predictions do not accord 
with new facts, as they are discovered by 
anthropological field work and by analy- 
ses of cultures and societies, it must then 
be revised. 

Personality development.—This brings 
us to the fourth and final set of facts and 
theories needed for a comprehensive sci- 
ence of behavior—those that pertain to 
the development of personality and the 
formation of character. These facts and 
theories have been developed mainly by 
psychoanalysts and social psychologists. 
The fact that the human infant is quite 
helpless and dependent on others for his 
survival, plus the fact that, as he matures, 
his innate behavior tendencies do not 
match the requirements of his culture, 
plus also the fact that his parents and 
the members of his family are, in most 
societies, expected to bring him up ac- 
cording to the standards of the society— 
all these add up to the result that his 
biological drives and urges are curbed 
and molded to square with the habits, 
beliefs, and values which are deemed 
suitable for an individual of his age, sex, 
and station in life. Freud and other psy- 
choanalysts have shown that this process 
of socialization or domestication of the 
child sets up inner conflicts, repressions, 
and other unconscious impulses that con- 
stitute the behavior tendencies forming 
the hard core of adult personality. 

Among the aspects of behavior that the 
individual acquires under the tuition of 
his family and community are not only 
skills, routines, and preferences but also 
respect for, and observation of, the 
strongly felt commandments which Sum- 
ner called the “mores.” Under the influ- 
ence of the mores as expressed in the 
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words and behavior of his fellows, the 
child internalizes them (i.e., learns them), 
and the resulting aspect of his internal 
behavior is variously called “conscience,” 
“censor,” or “superego.” Conscience is cul- 
ture (or at least an important segment of 
it) channelized through social structure 
and controlling behavior from within, in 
contrast to social sanctions, law, and 
order which control behavior from with- 
out. Thus personality and character are 
acquired by learning under the conditions 
prescribed by culture and social structure. 

Personality is here regarded as the or- 
ganization of the individual’s behavioral 
equipment. It is important for the under- 
standing of behavior because the use that 
a person can make of it depends on how 
it is organized. A father, for example, may 
be unable to behave like a father in re- 
spect to his son not because he lacks the 
necessary social skills but because some 
essential parts of them are inhibited by 
inner conflicts. 

Dynamics of adjustment and malad- 
justment.—One of the great problems of 
social life is how to engineer the processes 
of child growth and social learning so that 
the resulting personalities and characters 
of adults will be such as to make the so- 
cial and cultural apparatus work for the 
good of all its members. Stated nega- 
tively, the problem is to discover how to 
avoid developing within the personalities 
of individuals the antagonisms, hostili- 
ties, fears, and aggressive habits that are 
antisocial and that are manifested in crim- 
inality, suicide, divorce, revolution, and 
insanity. If these tendencies cannot be 
wholly prevented, then how can they be 
overridden by those that bind people to- 
gether? 

Psychoanalytic theory of personality 
development provides one answer, and 
perhaps the best available answer to this 
question. It was designed by Freud pri- 
marily as a theory of maladjustment, i.e., 
of neurosis, but it is pertinent to the 
whole range of normal adjustment as 
well. Several members of the institute 
have studied it thoroughly, and some, to 
understand it better, have received train- 
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ing analyses. Progress has been made in 
systematizing its complicated ideas and 
relating them to culture, social structure, 
and learning. The problem is to give this 
theory scientific precision without rob- 
bing it of its profound vitality. 

An example of how this has been done 
is found in a recent book by John Dollard 
and Neal Miller on Personality and Psy- 
chotherapy.” One of the great contribu- 
tions of Freud to the understanding of 
behavior is his discovery that repressed 
impulses and behavior tendencies exert 
powerful influences on conduct. Being 
repressed means being out of conscious 
control. The behavior that is motivated 
by these tendencies, is, therefore, often 
quite irrational and unbecoming to the 
position of the individual in the social 
order. It is commonly called “neurotic 
behavior.” Freud and other psychoana- 
lysts have long believed that neuroses are 
cured when the repressed and therefore 
unconscious conflicts of the patients are 
made conscious. This is achieved by psy- 
choanalytic interviews. 

Dollard and Miller have clarified this 
process by relating it to learning theory, 
society, and culture. They have worked 
out in detail the role of verbal processes 
in the normal use of the mind in the reso- 
lution of inner conflicts. They have shown 
how neuroses block or interfere with the 
normal use of the verbal processes and 
how psychotherapy overcomes this inter- 
ference. Psychotherapy provides new con- 
ditions which result in the unlearning of 
the neurosis. 

In their detailed analysis of the social- 
cultural conditions under which neuroses 
are learned and unlearned, Dollard and 
Miller have made a promising beginning 
toward a scientific theory that should pro- 
vide a rational guide (analogous to the 
role of bacteriology in the study and pre- 
vention of contagious diseases) for fur- 
ther research and practice in the preven- 
tion and treatment of mental disorders. 

The interdependence of learning, so- 
ciety, culture, and personality.—By virtue 


2 New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1950. 
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of his ability to learn and particularly to 
develop and learn languages, man has 
created numerous societies and cultures 
which, in turn, re-create him because they 
provide the main conditions of further 
learning. The development of the charac- 
ter and personality of each individual is 
powerfully influenced by the conscious 
and unconscious conflicts between needs 
(organic and acquired) for society and 
culture and the hostile tendencies that are 
engendered toward them. The conflicts 
between culture and basic drives that 
produce the hard core of personality re- 
sult from the efforts to bring the child’s 
behavior into conformity not only with 
family life but with the social class, caste, 
and occupational system of the social 
order. 

The structure of a society depends not 
only on its culture, as indicated above, 
but also on how the personalities of its 
members fit the roles assigned to them 
or achieved by them. Although there is 
considerable leeway in the rules that de- 
fine the conduct and attitudes regarded 
as essential for each of the manifold po- 
sitions that members of a society occupy, 
yet when a number of individuals are un- 
able to meet the cultural specifications 
for a particular role, a change may result 
in the culture in respect to its organiza- 
tional structure. Fitting the “pegs” (i.e., 
the personal ties) into the “holes” (i.e., 
the positions of organized society) is al- 
ways a matter of shaping and reshaping 
each to fit the other. 

All four of these bodies of knowledge— 
learning, personality, culture, and social 
structure—must inevitably fit together 
into a single unified science of human 
behavior; and no study of man’s behavior 
can be complete without taking all of 
them into account. They constitute a dy- 
namical interacting system. Although this 
co-operative, interdisciplinary achieve- 
ment has been accomplished at the level 
of pure science, i.e., by the development 
and use of scientific theory, and even 
though only a beginning has been made 
toward the goal of the institute, yet many 
practical implications and potentialities 


of its work are already apparent. 

For education it provides a rational 
basis for the resolution of basic issues and 
the solution of some fundamental prob- 
lems. The learning process, for example, 
which hitherto has been of interest to 
educators mainly in connection with the 
acquisition of knowledge and manual 
skills, now becomes more clearly related 
to the conditions of learning set by pat- 
terns of culture that characterize the so- 
cial class or caste of parents and teachers 
and that of the community as a whole. 
Problems of guidance and adjustment 
are seen more clearly as instances of un- 
learning and relearning. New light is 
thrown on the issue of how to provide 
education for “life-adjustment” and, at 
the same time, give a measure of “cul- 
tural” or liberal arts training. 


What has been said above concerning 
the use of scientific theory for the inte- 
gration of the four bodies of knowledge— 
learning, society, culture, and personality 
—may now be summarized. Several im- 
portant innate and acquired mechanisms 
of learning and behavior have been dis- 
covered. They are stated as primary laws 
or principles. These laws are quantita- 
tive statements of relations between ante- 
cedent conditions and behavioral conse- 
quences that occur both within the organ- 
ism and in its manifest behavior. The es- 
sential conditions of learning are drive, 
cue, response, and reward. 

The learning machinery is largely neu- 
tral. What an organism actually learns 
depends on the rewarded responses it 
makes in the presence of particular cues 
and drives. Any response an animal can 
make in a situation can become connected 
to a stimulus or stimulus pattern to which 
the animal is sensitive. The habits and 
motives that an organism acquires can 
be controlled by controlling the essential 
conditions of learning. 

The maze or apparatus in which most 
human learning occurs is a physical and 
social environment which has an organ- 
ized structure and a culture. The surro- 
gates of this culture control the conditions 
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of learning, particularly in respect to the 
growing child. The child, therefore, in- 
evitably learns not only the language of 
his parents and fellows but also their 
ways of life and their system of values. 

The social environment is lawful in 
both its structure and its culture, just as 
the physical environment with which it 
is entwined is lawful. Its laws and prin- 
ciples are based on the principles and 
the conditions of social behavior and 
learning. 

The ties that bind members of a so- 
ciety together and those that tend to force 
them apart are found in the organiza- 
tional structures of their personalities. 
Likewise, the satisfactions that an indi- 
vidual can derive from social life depend 
on how well his personality fits the roles 
assigned to him or achieved by him. Thus 
learning, society, and culture come to- 
gether in personality development and 


in the resulting dynamics of adjustments 
and maladjustments. 

The discovery that a wide range of 
facts and theories about internal mecha- 
nisms of learning and behavior, diversity 
and change in societies and cultures, the 
development of personality and charac- 
ter, and the dynamics of adjustment and 
maladjustment can be ordered into a sin- 
gle scientific system composed of a mu- 
tually interdependent set of principles is 
the major achievement of the institute. 
It is an interdisciplinary accomplishment 
at the level of pure science and estab- 
lishes a foundation for better understand- 
ing of the essential factors involved in a 
wide range of practical problems of hu- 
man relations. The scientific work of the 
next twenty years in the field of human 
behavior may confirm the reasonable be- 
lief that a new era in the social sciences 
has been introduced. 





GRADUATE TRAINING IN SOCIAL RELATIONS 
AT HARVARD 


Talcott Parsons 


ke Department of Social Relations in 
Harvard University was officially estab- 
lished by vote of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences in January, 1946, combining in- 
struction in the field of sociology with 
that part of psychology concerned with 
the individual in the social system and 
that part of anthropology concerned with 
the direct relations of culture to social 
behavior. The department was given the 
usual powers and responsibilities of the 
university's departments, including the 
administration of programs for both un- 
dergraduate and graduate degrees. It 
established a single program of concen- 
tration in social relations for the Bache- 
lor’s degree with opportunities for spe- 
cialization within the field which might 
or might not coincide with interests in the 
constituent discipline. On the graduate 
level the department was given the re- 
sponsibility of administering the A.M. 
and Ph.D. degrees in the four subject 
fields of sociology, social anthropology, 
social psychology, and clinical psychol- 
ogy. Coincidental with the opening of the 
department was the establishment of the 
Laboratory of Social Relations, a research 
organization empowered to formulate 
and promote research programs and to 
receive and administer research funds for 
the promotion of research in the area. 
Like any comparable venture, the De- 
partment of Social Relations has origins 
both in the intellectual and in the organi- 
zational and social world, both locally 
and more generally. Intellectually it is a 
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product of a complicated process of con- 
vergent intellectual development, involv- 
ing elements of the major traditions of all 
these fields. In psychology the study of 
animal behavior, particularly under the 
aegis of behavioristic methods, had long 
been relatively separate from the study of 
personality and its adjustments and mal- 
adjustments in the social relationships of 
the individual. However, within the last 
generation these two great traditions of 
psychology have begun to merge on an 
ever increasing scale. While the specific 
developments of behavior psychology 
have centered largely in animal research 
laboratories and those of personality psy- 
chology, to a considerable extent in the 
therapeutic aspect of psychological medi- 
cine and in clinical studies more general- 
ly, both have more and more contributed 
to the major preoccupations of theoretical 
psychology, and even research interests 
in the two types of fields have begun to 
converge. The Psychological Clinic at 
Harvard had been a unique research cen- 
ter in the field of personality problems on 
a broad basis of psychoanalytic and clin- 
ical theory. It has contributed greatly to 
methods of research and investigation in 
this field. Besides this more clinical ap- 
proach to personality, such interests as 
those of G. W. Allport in the psychology 
of personality rooted in the deeper his- 
torical tradition of William James and 
many other theorists have been impor- 
tant. 

A new era in the theoretical develop- 
ment of sociology had been introduced by 
the great European theorists, Emile Durk- 
heim and Max Weber. These had con- 
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verged with indigenous American tradi- 
tions of theory and research, such as those 
of Sumner, Cooley, Mead, Thomas, and 
Park, and with the statistical interests 
developed and carried on by such schol- 
ars as Ogburn. Finally, the whole field of 
social anthropology had undergone a tre- 
mendous development. Not only had it 
increased our substantive knowledge of 
comparative cultures, but it had tremen- 
dously refined its theoretical analysis of 
culture and its field methods of research 
and had elevated its standards of preci- 
sion and clarity. These different intellec- 
tual traditions, though in certain respects 
largely separate, have tended to overlap 
a good deal, and to a considerable extent 
two or more of them have with increasing 
frequency been found in the same skull. 
Thus the time seemed ripe in intellectual 
terms for an attempt to bring them more 
closely together on a basis of specific aca- 
demic organization. 

Locally the most important single cir- 
cumstance was the presence at Harvard 
of a group of relatively young scholars 
representing all these fields and certain 
ones connected with them, who had inter- 
ests in exploring the ramifications of their 
respective disciplines in a variety of di- 
rections. The first time that certain of 
these people came together was in the 
attempt to organize a program of concen- 
tration for undergraduates under the title 
of “Concentration in the Area of Social 
Science.” The original group of tutors in 
this field included, among the present 
members of the Department of Social Re- 
lations, Clyde Kluckhohn and the present 
author. It also included J. T. Dunlop in 
economics, M. P. Gilmore in history, O. H. 
Taylor in economics, and O. H. Mowrer 
in educational psychology. At one stage 
of its work, this group produced an at- 
tempted general statement of a theoreti- 
cal approach to the field under the title, 
“Toward a Common Language for the 
Area of Social Science.”! The teaching 

1 This document, though circulated in mimeo- 


graphed form, was never published as a whole. 
Part of it appeared as chap. iii of Talcott Parsons, 
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experiment was a casualty of World 
War IIL. 

However, during the summer of 1943, 
at the invitation of the dean of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences, Messrs. Allport, 
Kluckholn, Henry A. Murray, Mowrer, 
and the present author held a series of 
conferences concerning the possibilities 
of organization of a graduate training 
program covering essentially the area 
which has come to be that of the present 
department. The report of these confer- 
ences, though never published, formed a 
focus for informal discussion within the 
faculty. The approaching end of the war 
subsequently presented an unusual op- 
portunity for a new organizational devel- 
opment; at the instance of the depart- 
ments of sociology, anthropology, and 
psychology a committee” representing all 
three departments composed the motions 
to the faculty which resulted in the estab- 
lishment of the Department of Social 
Relations. 


THE PROGRAM FOR HIGHER DEGREES 


For the administration of its graduate 
program the department has set up a 
Committee on Higher Degrees, of which 
Professor Allport has functioned as chair- 
man since the second year of the depart- 
ment’s existence. Graduate enrolment is 
at approximately one hundred and fifty 
in its four fields. (Because of the special 
facilities required for instruction in that 
field, the number of new students in clini- 
cal psychology is specifically limited to 
ten each year.) Admissions in the other 
three fields are more flexible but are now 
stabilized at a level which roughly per- 
mits only replacement of those who have 
finished their degree programs or who 
have left for other reasons. 

The graduate program is based on the 
view that the recipient of a higher de- 
gree in social relations, particularly the 


Essays in Sociological Theory (Glencoe, IIl.: 
Free Press, 1949). 

2 The committee consisted of G. W. Allport, 
E. G. Boring, Donald Scott, A. M. Tozzer, C. C. 
Zimmerman, and the present author as chairman. 
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Ph.D., should be both a competent spe- 
cialist in his degree field and a compe- 
tent generalist in the sense of having a 
good general working knowledge both of 
the theory and of the common techniques 
of the whole field of social relations as de- 
fined above. Because of the newness of 
the experiment the department has been 
frankly pragmatic in its approach to at- 
taining the best methods of achieving 
these goals. We have been consistent in 
maintaining as a general requirement that 
every graduate student should show evi- 
dence of competence in the general com- 
mon foundation of the field as a whole. 
We did this in the first instance through 
setting up a qualifying examination, which 
would be taken by candidates for degrees 
in all four fields. This qualifying exami- 
nation was by no means an unmitigated 
success. Careful study convinced the de- 
partment that the primary reason for the 
difficulties was that students came with 
too uneven instructional foundations in 
the major general aspects of the field. As 
a result of this, starting with the autumn 
of 1949, the department introduced a new 
basis for its qualifying requirements. It 
established four courses, each meant to 
cover the major theoretical orientations 
of one of the four subdisciplines which 
enter into the department. The final ex- 
aminations in each of these courses are 
now the qualifying examinations. Every 
candidate for a higher degree is required 
to take all four of these examinations. He 
is not, however, required to take the 
course in question. If, for example, he has 
had advanced work in sociology before 
entering the graduate school, it would be 
superfluous for him to do all the work of 
this course, though he might be an audi- 
tor for parts of it. He can, however, dem- 
onstrate through the examination that he 
has a general mastery of sociological theo- 
ry; similarly with the other three fields. 
The problem of common techniques of 
research is more difficult. From the incep- 
tion of the department there has been a 
general requirement in statistics, although 
no other step has been taken to enforce 


a common mastery of specific empirical 
techniques. There is, however, a policy 
of strong encouragement of candidates to 
master these techniques including those 
mainly outside of the specific degree 
fields in which they are concentrating. 
Thus a number of students in sociology 
and social anthropology have devoted a 
great deal of time to the acquisition of 
projective techniques, through actually 
working in the same training seminars 
with the students in clinical psychology. 
Similarly, we have encouraged candidates 
in the psychological branches of the de- 
partment to enrol in a course in field 
methods in sociological research, and in 
1950-51 we began a new training course 
in field methods of research in social psy- 
chology, expecting others than social psy- 
chologists to take advantage of it. The 
ideal very definitely is that every student 
should have both a working knowledge 
of the theory and fundamental concepts 
of the field as a whole and a familiarity 
at least with the principal research tech- 
niques which are operative in all the 
branches of the field. 

The problems of theoretical integration 
have greatly concerned the department. 
For the first three years the great ma- 
jority of first-year graduate students were 
enrolled in a general pro-seminar in prob- 
lems and concepts of the total field. Al- 
though we did not feel that these pro- 
seminars were an unqualified failure, the 
department, broadly speaking, concluded 
that, in view of the state of the subjects, 
preparation and background was too un- 
even to justify their continuance on the 
old basis. It was this conclusion along 
with the problem of the qualifying exam- 
ination as such which led to the decision 
to institute a new type of qualifying re- 
quirement. At the same time this situation 
was one of the factors which stimulated 
members of the department to undertake 
a general review of the theoretical foun- 
dations of its field. To implement this, 
the present author was given leave of ab- 
sence for the fall term of 1949; Edward C. 
Tolman, of the University of California, 
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and Edward Shils, of the University of 
Chicago, were invited to Harvard, and a 
long series of discussions of general theo- 
retical matters was held. As a result of 
this general project, a statement entitled 
“Some Fundamental Categories of a The- 
ory of Action” has been formulated. This 
general statement is to be the Introduc- 
tion to a volume to be entitled “Toward 
a General Theory of Action,” which in- 
corporates the most important results of 
this theoretical stock-taking carried on 
within the department. It is hoped that 
making this new integrated analysis of 
the general theoretical problems available 
in print will greatly aid in focusing the 
thinking not only of the faculty members 
of the department but of graduate stu- 
dents. It was most gratifying that such a 
group as the signatories of the general 
statement referred to, which included six 
senior members of the department, were 
able to reach full agreement on such a 
complicated and substantively elaborated 
document. 


PROGRAMS FOR SPECIAL DEGREE FIELDS 


The general emphasis of the depart- 
ment is on placing fulfilment of the quali- 
fying requirement first in time, then leav- 
ing the student free to pursue his special 
degree field within the area of social re- 
lations. In terms of formal academic pro- 
vision, the fulfilment of this requirement 
culminates in the special examination, 
which is seldom taken before the end of 
the second year of residence. This is a 
searching examination, successful com- 
pletion of which is conceived to certify 
a high level of professional competence 
in the field in question. It includes the 
general theory of the subject, its litera- 
ture and history, the mastery of one or 
more special fields, and competence in 
the principal research techniques which 
are currently being used in the field. In 
all but one of the four fields, both written 
and oral examinations are combined for 
this purpose. 

When, finally, the graduate student has 
acquired both a sufficient general back- 


ground in social relations as a whole and 
a mastery of the broad lines of his degree 
field, it is the policy of the department 
to plunge him into actual apprenticeship 
in research at the earliest possible stage. 
Obviously, the interest in the develop- 
ment of research for its own sake is of 
fundamental importance. But it was an 
important consideration, in pressing for 
the establishment of such a research or- 
ganization as the Laboratory of Social 
Relations, that it was essential to have an 
active going research program as an en- 
vironment for the purpose of graduate 
training. To aid in the integration of the 
work of the laboratory and the graduate 
training program, a series of research 
seminars has been established. These are 
deliberately organized about going re- 
search programs. Students in these semi- 
nars are expected to take active part in 
the research project, to conduct experi- 
ments on their own responsibility, to do 
interviewing in the field, to design ques- 
tionnaires, to code them and undertake 
parts of the actual statistical analysis 
themselves. Examples of these have been 
Professor Allport’s seminar in group prej- 
udice and conflict; the seminar in the the- 
ory of perception by Professors Bruner, 
Solomon, and visitors; the seminar in 
measurement in social psychology with 
Professors §. A. Stouffer and Mosteller, 
and such visitors as Paul Lazarsfeld, of 
Columbia University, participating; that 
of Professor Freed Bales on research in 
the field of small group interaction; and 
the seminar in the research in problems of 
social structure, with Professor Stouffer, 
Dr. Florence Kluckhohn, and the present 
author as leaders. 

These research seminars have proved 
to be highly fruitful for the direct experi- 
ence which the students have received in 
them. Not the least valuable element of 
this is the experience of seeing their elders 
on the faculty engaged in the actual proc- 
ess of struggling with research problems 
to which they quite clearly do not know 
the answers in advance. It is not exactly 
a case of washing their dirty linen in pub- 
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lic; it is merely exposing the actual proc- 
ess of investigation to the direct experi- 
ence of the student rather than exposing 
him only to the refined and finished prod- 
uct in published or lecture form. 

Another important function of the re- 
search seminar is to provide what might 
be called a “seeding ground” for the stu- 
dent’s own independent research project 
which he undertakes for his dissertation. 
The very fact that he is getting the feel 
of how research is actually done and is 
himself getting deeply immersed in re- 
search problems sets him thinking inde- 
pendently. It is a major objective of the 
department to encourage these interests 
and to help them develop into full- 
fledged dissertation problems. To help in 
giving advanced graduate students first- 
rate opportunities for their own research 
development, the department encourages 
not only finding dissertation subjects in 
projects which are the centers of research 
seminars but also their integration with 
laboratory research projects, whether or 
not they are the subject of such seminars. 
An excellent example of such a project 
is the comparative study of values in five 
cultures being conducted in New Mexico 
under a grant from the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation. A number of dissertation projects 
have been worked out and are already 
under way as part of this larger project. 
The project provides organized field fa- 
cilities and includes supervision by mem- 
bers of the faculty. This is one of a num- 
ber of projects which deserve special men- 
tion, among other things, because of the 
large extent to which it has secured inter- 
disciplinary participation. In this case it 
has even gone outside the field of the de- 
partment to include a project by a pro- 
fessional historian, a political scientist, 
archeologists, and others. However, in ad- 
dition to the anthropologists, sociologists, 
clinical psychologists, and one or two so- 
cial psychologists have been actively en- 
gaged. 

A word is perhaps in order about the 
special status of the training program in 
clinical psychology. This is an integral 


part of the department’s more general 
program of graduate instruction and re- 
lated research. The program is designed 
to meet the full requirements of the Com- 
mittee on Training in Clinical Psychology 
of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion. It differs from other such training 
programs in clinical psychology, however, 
in that it is treated as an integral part of 
the program of this department and can- 
didates are subject to the qualifying re- 
quirements in the department, and thus it 
requires work in sociology and anthropol- 
ogy as well as in psychology. The depart- 
ment has been fortunate in its develop- 
ment of the program in clinical psychol- 
ogy in securing the cordial co-operation 
of the psychiatric branch of the medical 
profession. Many of its training activities 
are carried on under the auspices of 
branches of the Harvard Medical School 
and affiliated hospitals. Five members of 
our teaching staff are psychiatrists. It is 
felt that both on the research and on the 
training levels this intimate connection 
with clinical situations and with the medi- 
cal treatment of patients in those situa- 
tions is an invaluable asset to the depart- 
ment. It provides tremendous research 
opportunities and a unique opportunity 
for cross-fertilization between the “aca- 
demic” and the clinical approaches to 
these problems. And the importance is 
by no means confined to the training of 
clinical psychologists. 

More than in any other branch of the 
department, the program of training in 
clinical psychology poses the problem of 
the relation between the training of men 
for applied fields and that for the func- 
tions of advanced teaching and research. 
The department has consistently held to 
the policy that the latter is its proper 
function. It is, however, in the nature of 
a rapidly growing field that there cannot 
be a rigid line between fundamental sci- 
entific work and “engineering.” Some of 
our students will become practitioners, 
just as some of our sociologists will prob- 
ably be employed in government agen- 
cies and some of our social psychologists 
by polling agencies and the like. But our 
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primary concern is with the advancement 
of knowledge in the field of social rela- 
tions. The direct program of research is 
one primary means to this goal; the other 
is the training of the men who are going 
to be the creative research workers of 
their own generation. 

One final point may be made about the 
research phase of the graduate student’s 
training. While he must become a candi- 
date for the Doctor’s degree in one of the 
four degree fields and while he must take 
a formidable special examination in that 
field, at the research level every encour- 
agement is given him to utilize the re- 
sources of all the branches of the larger 
field in his own research. In the selection 
of topics for dissertations in particular, 
those involving major concern with more 
than one aspect of the field are more 
likely to receive encouragement than are 
topics which could be interpreted as 
“purely” anthropological, sociological, or 
psychological. 


RAMIFICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT 
INTO NEIGHBORING FIELDS 


The nature of the field of social rela- 
tions is such that not only do its constitu- 
ent disciplines involve complex interre- 
lations with one another, but the bound- 
aries are extremely indistinct between 
them and the outside academic world in 
several directions. Through such channels 
the interests of the department and with 
them the opportunities open to its gradu- 
ate students ramify outside its own limits 
in highly important ways. Three of these 
may be mentioned. The first is the general 
field of so-called “area studies,” in which 
particularly the comparative interests and 
training of the anthropological and socio- 
logical groups, but also some social psy- 
chologists, find a very important field. 
Harvard has a Committee on Interna- 
tional and Regional Studies which ad- 
ministers two-year programs of graduate 
study of the Far East and of the Soviet 
Union. Not only does the Department of 
Social Relations participate in this pro- 
gram through the service of two of its 
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members on the committee and through 
the fact that many of its courses are taken 
by students in the program, but after com- 
pletion of the regional-studies program 
it is more common than not for students 
to go on to a Ph.D. degree in one of the 
social science disciplines. A number of 
these students have chosen the field of so- 
cial relations for this purpose. We there- 
fore are training a small number of people 
who are both competent regional special- 
ists, including the highly important lin- 
guistic training, and competent in the 
requisite social science disciplines. 

This development has been greatly fa- 
cilitated by two further circumstances. 
In the first place it has been possible to 
make a few joint appointments with the 
regional-studies program, thus focusing 
faculty interest on the interconnection 
and giving the graduate student adequate 
guidance by men who know both sides of 
the relation between their discipline and 
regional studies. Notable among these ap- 
pointments are those of Alex Inkeles, on 
the Soviet side, and of John C. Pelzel, on 
the Far Eastern side. The other develop- 
ment is the establishment of the Russian 
Research Center at Harvard with Pro- 
fessor Kluckhohn as director. The Center 
has greatly strengthened the available 
personnel in this area, for example, bring- 
ing to Harvard such valuable men in our 
field as Demitri Shimkin and Barrington 
Moore, both of whom have become affili- 
ated with the Department of Social Re- 
lations. Graduate students, furthermore, 
who have the linguistic competence have 
extensive opportunities for research train- 
ing in connection with the work of the 
center. 

Not the least important aspect of the 
whole connection between the depart- 
ment and these regional-studies interests 
is the fact that, through them more than 
through any other channel, our graduate 
students are brought into direct contact 
with work in history, in government, and 
in economics. This is particularly true of 
those who participate in the work of the 
Russian Research Center, which has a 
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strong group of scholars in those branches 
of the Soviet field on its staff. 

A second direction in which the ramifi- 
cations of the research and training inter- 
ests of the department outside its own 
boundaries are becoming particularly sig- 
nificant is that toward education. This 
connection has been greatly strengthened 
since the appointment of Professor Robert 
R. Sears as a member of the Faculty of 
Education and as director of the new 
Laboratory of Human Development. Pro- 
fessor Sears serves also as a member of 
the Department of Social Relations and 
teaches its general course on Social De- 
velopment of the Child. The research in- 
terests of the department and the labora- 
tory of Human Development are closely 
intertwined. A second developing con- 
nection between the department and the 
field of education is the project for the 
study of social mobility in which Profes- 
sor Stouffer, Florence Kluckhohn, and the 
present author are engaged. This study, 
which is the subject of the research semi- 
nar mentioned above, is carried out in 
connection with several public school sys- 
tems in the metropolitan Boston area, and 
members of the Faculty of Education 
have played an indispensable part in it. 
For 1950-51, Norman Boyan, a specialist 
in educational administration, has joined 
the staff of the project as a research asso- 
ciate to help with the relations of the 
project’s interests to the complex prob- 
lems of school policy and administration. 

The third of the directions of ramifica- 
tion of the department's interests which 
may be mentioned is that connected with 
the clinical study of the individual and 
the problems of mental health. The close 
connections with our program of training 
in clinical psychology are obvious and 
have already been mentioned, including 
the fact that training of the latter brings 
them into direct contact with several of 
the psychiatric institutions in the Boston 
area. But the relationship is by no means 
confined to clinical psychology. One mem- 
ber of the department, Professor J. S. 
Bruner, a social psychologist, has served 


on the staff of the Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital in connection with their general 
research program, and several graduate 
students in his field have worked there 
with him. One advanced student of soci- 
ology is making a study of certain prob- 
lems of social organization in the same 
hospital. A similar connection has been 
set up at the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital through Professor R. F. Bales join- 
ing their staff, in this case a sociologist 
working in the field of small group inter- 
action. Similar research plans are under 
way in connection with the Children’s 
and Lying-in Hospitals which will involve 
research, not primarily in the field of clin- 
ical psychology but with an important 
part of it sociological. Finally, under the 
auspices of the Harvard School of Public 
Health, Dr. Erich Lindemann, who is 
also a member of the Department of So- 
cial Relations, has been directing a study, 
financed by the Grant Foundation, 
of the problems of mental health in 
Wellesley, Massachusetts. Though this 
study has focused on the services of psy- 
chiatrists, it has been by no means con- 
fined to them. At least one dissertation 
in the field of sociology is being carried 
out as an integral part of it, and there will 


probably be others. 


SOME GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


In terms of the larger setting of the de- 
velopment of social science in modern 
civilization, it seems to us that the organi- 
zation of the Department of Social Re- 
lations has come at a particularly strategic 
time. The exact way in which the princi- 
pal factors balance out will be deter- 
mined by unpredictable events. It may 
even be that the whole major develop- 
ment in which we feel we fit will be 
choked off by political overturns which, 
whatever their merits in other respects, 
would make serious work in the social 
sciences impossible. But even such an 
eventuality would not invalidate the view 
that we had come at a particularly stra- 
tegic time. 

The essence of this strategic quality is, 
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we feel, the fact that two major circum- 
stances are coinciding at the present mo- 
ment. On the one hand, the internal de- 
velopment of the social science disci- 
plines themselves has, through cumula- 
tive events, reached a point where a 
major configuration (in A. L. Kroeber’s 
terms) has begun to unfold. Certain 
foundations for a really major process of 
scientific development have been laid, 
and, if enough well-trained and capa- 
ble personnel and resources are devoted 
to it under reasonably favorable circum- 
stances, results of the first importance 
will be relatively quickly and certainly 
forthcoming. It is, of course, quite im- 
possible in detail to predict just what the 
results will be, in what order, or accord- 
ing to what timetable. But that, if the 
opportunity is seized, an age of eminent 
achievement lies relatively immediately 
ahead for the social sciences, few who 
have the intimate “feel” for what is going 
on would doubt. 

The second major factor in the imme- 
diate conjuncture is the fact that the gen- 
eral public has awakened not only to the 
need but to the possibility of the develop- 
ment of social science to a degree alto- 
gether different from the situation even a 
short generation ago. We have the possi- 
bilities of support and of understanding 
which enormously facilitate taking ad- 
vantage of the intrinsic opportunity. The 
fact that much of the best of research 
now requires such resources as to need 
considerable financial support is naturally 
of great significance in this connection. 

An account of such a graduate training 
program as the present one, aimed at a 
somewhat wider audience than the small 
group immediately concerned, has its jus- 
tification in terms of the need of such 
understanding of the social sciences. For, 
given the resources at present available 
in accumulated knowledge, theory, and 
research technique, more than any other 
single factor the future is going to depend 
on the supply of able and well-trained 
personnel who are ready to take advan- 
tage of the enormous opportunity which 
is developing. The training of these young 
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people is probably the most important 
single thing which the members of the 
present generation of social scientists can 
be doing. What the few of us could do 
in relatively few more productive years 
is probably small compared with what 
the next generation can do if they have 
the best possible start. 

It is a fortunate situation when it is 
possible to say that the only relevant 
claim to special leadership is to serve to 
encourage others not only to do the same 
but to improve on what one group has 
done. We are fully aware of the high 
quality of training work in the same fields 
being done at a number of other institu- 
tions. Our only regret is that the number 
is not greater and that all of us, in spite 
of the great improvement in recent dec- 
ades, still have such limited resources to 
devote to the task. 

Furthermore, the general state of our 
disciplines is such that there is no reason 
to worry that different ways of approach- 
ing the problem are current in different 
institutions. The particular combination 
of fields brought together in the Depart- 
ment of Social Relations at Harvard has, 
we feel, very special common founda- 
tions, and it is a natural and significant 
combination. But in organizational mat- 
ters, as otherwise, our temper is prag- 
matic. The kinds of ramifications sketched 
in the last section of this paper show that 
no one particular definition of depart- 
mental boundaries has any definitive 
standing. Much of our interest could be 
very advantageously combined with that 
of economics or with government. Many 
psychologists feel rightly that certain re- 
lations with the biological sciences are 
of the first significance, and so on. It is, 
in our opinion, a healthy situation that 
there should be a number of competing 
formulas, not just one. 

The same sort of considerations under- 
lies what may be stated as a closing note. 
Our attitude has, it has been noted, been 
pragmatic. We lay particular emphasis on 
this fact. We feel that there is a serious 
danger of a premature stereotyping of 
programs of professional training, which, 
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though it may have great advantages 
in elevating professional standards in a 
given situation, may still lead to serious 
difficulties in the longer run. Two ex- 
amples from neighboring fields may be 
given. 

The high levels attained by medical 
training a generation or so ago are justly 
pointed to with pride within the pro- 
fession. Yet the typical curriculum of the 
high type of medical school, as it was 
crystallized in about the second decade 
of this century, has already shown certain 
disadvantages. To a social scientist the 
striking thing is that this curriculum was 
based on the conception of the over- 
whelmingly predominant importance of 
the natural sciences as avenues to the 
understanding of the problems of health 
and disease. The great development of 
our knowledge of what is often called the 
“psychic factor” in disease and of the de- 
pendence of the healing art on knowledge 
of psychology and, through social science, 
of the social situation of the patient was 
just beginning to emerge at that time. It 
has grown enormously since then; but it 
has had a very severe struggle to find 
recognition in the training of physicians. 
To this day in the actual training pro- 
gram it would seem that it is treated as 
far more of a side issue than its intrinsic 
significance warrants. This dilemma was 
in no small measure the result of the fact 
that medical training was standardized 
on such a high level in terms of the “sci- 
ence of medicine” as it was understood 
in the 1900’s. The men of that day did not 
foresee the changes in their own disci- 
pline which were already on the way. 

A somewhat similar example, even 
closer to us, is that of economics. Eco- 
nomics as a professional field, both scien- 
tific and applied, took shape just before 
and after World War I. It was a period 
when the major development of social 
science in the field of social relations was 
just beginning to emerge. By and large 
the economists standardized their train- 
ing program in such a way that, though 
they established very high standards of 


competence within their rather narrowly 
defined field, they have tended to set up 
serious barriers against exploiting oppor- 
tunities to develop the intimate interre- 
lations with bordering fields, psychology 
and sociology in particular. A graduate 
student in economics has such a hea 
burden within his own field that he just 
does not have time to learn much about 
its neighbors. In many empirical fields of 
central interest to the economist it seems 
certain that the contributions from “across 
the border” are far more important than 
the kind of training now given to econo- 
mists would indicate. But in part this situ- 
ation, like the medical, is a product of the 
high technical standards of training es- 
tablished within economics itself. 

In our own fields we are just coming 
into the period where the establishment 
of really high technical standards has be- 
come possible. The need to validate those 
standards by multiplying formal require- 
ments is very strong. And the amount of 
work necessary for an able graduate stu- 
dent to acquire genuine professional com- 
petence is very great; we have no diffi- 
culty in filling a curriculum with what 
most of us readily consider to be mini- 
mum requirements. Hence the temptation 
to say the training program must include 
so and so, to the point of putting the stu- 
dent in the position where he can do only 
what is prescribed, is great. Furthermore, 
once a standardized program gets to be 
prescribed, it may be difficult for the new 
developments, which are certain to come 
but the importance of which we cannot 
now foresee, to find their place. Perhaps, 
therefore, flexibility should, in setting a 
standard for graduate training in social 
science, be given a place almost equal to 
that of high technical standards as such. 
The tolerance which has been shown in 
the relevant professions for such a radical 
innovation as a Department of Social Re- 
lations should be elevated into a perma- 
nent principle of policy—to be applied 
particularly to transcending the formula 
on which this department is based, once 
it shall have outlived its usefulness. 





A NOTE ON THE ROLE OF BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE 
IN A LIBERAL EDUCATION 


Irving T. Diamond 


I 


-_ the problem of determining 
the objectives of a general course in biol- 
ogy involves a treatment of the nature of 
biological science, the nature of the learn- 
ing process, and the nature of demo- 
cratic society, the discussion of the prob- 
lem is complex and agreement is limited. 
Any attempt to define these objectives in 
terms of all these considerations would 
seem, at best, to be a presumptuous 
starting point for the construction of a 
general course in biology. Additional pre- 
cautions are indicated by the emptiness 
of a discussion of ends when such a dis- 
cussion is divorced from questions of 
means and circumstances; when, for 
example, it is insisted that a course will 
lead to good citizenship, emotional matu- 
rity, and scientific objectivity, the appro- 
priate reaction is suspicion that rhetoric 
is being substituted for a realistic evalua- 
tion of the students’ accomplishments. 
If, however, the problem of ends is con- 
sidered in terms of the peculiar or unique 
contribution to general education that 
can be made by biological science, then 
the answer to the question of ends de- 
pends upon the unique character of bio- 
logical science—and the unique character 
of biological science is scientific knowl- 
edge of biology. This is a step toward an 
unambiguous and practical formulation 
of objectives, since scientific knowing is 
readily distinguished from other kinds of 
knowing and, further, scientists are 
agreed as to the character of the training 
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necessary to obtain scientific knowledge. 

By looking at the difference between a 
scientific and an unscientific understand- 
ing of a particular conclusion, the impor- 
tance and meaningfulness of the distinc- 
tion between these two ways of “know- 
ing” can best be illustrated. Take, for 
example, the conclusion reached by Von 
Mering and Minkowski that extirpation 
of the pancreas causes diabetes.! A scien- 
tific understanding of this conclusion en- 
tails (a) knowledge of the questions 
asked by the scientist which gave rise to 
the experiment;? (b) knowledge of the 
difficulties in the procedure—the tech- 
nique of completely removing the pan- 
creas;* and, finally, (c) an understanding 
of the design of the experiment which 
proves the conclusion, that is, of the par- 
tial extirpations and dummy operations 
which constitute the control groups and 
thus the grounds of the proof. An under- 
standing of the questions asked, the pro- 
cedure, and the design provide the opera- 
tional basis for the conclusion and thus a 


1 J. von Mering and O. Minkowski, “Diabetes 
Mellitus Following Extirpation of the Pancreas” 
(translation), Archiv fiir experimentelle Patho- 
logie und Pharmakologie, XXVI1 (1890), 371-87. 


2 The authors state: “The question whether 
elimination of the pancreas can exert any in- 
fluence on the processes of digestion and nutri- 
tion in the organism has been discussed by 
numerous investigators. . . . The possibility was 
neglected that the pancreas may have other 
metabolic functions besides the secretion of 
digestive juice, functions which may not neces- 
sarily become impaired by ligation of ducts.” 


3 The authors state that “the factors most 
important for the success of the operation . . . 
are hemostasis, prevention of necrosis of the 
duodenum, and strict antisepsis.” These they 
describe in detail. 
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knowledge of its validity. Scientific 
knowledge of a conclusion, then, is in- 
separable from a knowledge of validity, 
and anything short of an understanding 
of the operational basis of the conclu- 
sion is unscientific knowledge and can be 
characterized as “information.” 

If, for instance, a student could repeat 
the statement “removal of the pancreas 
causes diabetes,” but if the pancreas 
means little more to him than a sack con- 
nected to a pipe by a tube and removal 
means snipping the tube, he does not 
have scientific knowledge. Scientific 
knowledge might be obtained in this case 
only after the student is led to an under- 
standing of the basis that a scientist has 
for speaking of “the pancreas” as a biolog- 
ical part and of the anatomical relations 
between the pancreas and the duodenum, 
splenic vessels, etc. Again, if a student 
could repeat the statement “removal of 
the pancreas causes diabetes” but had no 
conception of the results obtained on con- 
trol animals or even of the role played by 
the control group, he would be in posses- 
sion of information but no more; and, 
aside from the possible practical applica- 
tions—and it is difficult to predict these, 
since they are dependent upon the indi- 
vidual career—it is probably no better to 
have information about the pancreas than 
to have information about the height of 
the Empire State Building. The fact that 
the object studied—the pancreas—is a part 
of the organism and therefore the “subject 
matter” of biological science does not in 
itself guarantee that “knowledge” of this 
object will be scientific knowledge; unless 
the conclusion about the pancreas is 
known in terms of its validity, it is merely 
a piece of information about an object 
which can be known scientifically. If, 
then, Von Mering and Minkowski had 
simply stated their conclusion, the reader 
would have information, even correct in- 
formation, but not scientific knowledge. 
But the experimenter is obligated to re- 
port his findings in a way that can lead to 
a scientific understanding of them, and 
the scientist or advanced science student 


arrives at an understanding by the study 
of the reports of the experimenter. 

The description of scientific knowledge 
must now be expanded, since no scientific 
conclusion can be considered for long 
apart from its implications. Every answer 
generates new questions and sheds light 
on old questions. After obtaining results, 
the task of the scientist is to relate these 
results to others in such a way that the 
direction of further inquiry is indicated. 
For example, Von Mering and Minkow- 
ski point out that their findings suggest 
such questions as the following: “Is the 
metabolic function of the pancreas shared 
by other organs?” “What is the anatomical 
basis for the two kinds of dysfunction 
found?” A scientific understanding of the 
extirpation conclusion involves, then, 
some grasp of how this conclusion gen- 
erates new questions.* 

The task of the scientist is still not com- 
pleted, however, for the results must be 
interpreted in the light of other relevant 
conclusions. For example, Von Mering 
and Minkowski are concerned with the 
implications of their experimental con- 
clusion for a theory of the genesis of clini- 
cal diabetes and for a theory of the func- 
tion of the pancreas. In a series of steps 
they reach the conclusion that diabetes is 
produced, after the removal of the pan- 
creas, by a “cessation of a function of this 
organ which is indispensable for the utili- 
zation of sugar in the organism,” and they 
imply further that clinical diabetes is a 
failure in carbohydrate metabolism.® A 


4 In the case of the question of the structural 
basis for the “metabolic” function of the pan- 
creas a rough outline is here presented of the 
steps that lead to this question: (a) The func- 
tion of a structure can be inferred from the ab- 
normalities produced by its removal. (b) Re- 
moval of the pancreas leads to fat in excreta 
and “diabetes.” (c) Acini of the pancreas con- 
stitute the structural basis for the digestive func- 
tion of the pancreas. (d) What is the structural 
basis for this “metabolic” dysfunction? (e) One 
direction of further inquiry is histological ex- 
amination of interacinar islets. 


5 The authors state that diabetes is a conse- 
quence of the disturbed secretion of the pan- 
creas—“be it an absence of a change which the 
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scientific understanding of these second- 
ary conclusions requires an analysis of 
the steps taken in the interpretation, since 
only by such an analysis can their validity 
be ascertained. Starting, then, with a 
single biological fact, the discussion of 
scientific knowledge has led to a consider- 
ation of the questions it answers, the 
questions it gives rise to, the experimental 
procedure and design by which it is dis- 
covered, and now, finally, to its implica- 
tions for biological theory. 

Granted that scientific knowledge and 
information are readily distinguished and 
that the former is what the biologist pos- 
sesses and communicates to other biolo- 
gists, it may be argued that an organized 
and coherent picture of the subject mat- 
ter of biology can be taught without ac- 
tual training in the judgment of validity, 
that a separation can be made between 
having “science” in the sense of a well- 
structured conception of the subject mat- 
ter and having “judgment of validity.” 
However, a simple example may illustrate 
that merely verbal “knowledge” actually 
leads to confusion, that science and 
knowledge of validity cannot be sepa- 
rated. If a student had information to the 
effect that the removal of the pancreas 
leads to diabetes, what would happen 
when he is faced with the recent findings 
that not over 25 per cent of diabetic pan- 
creases show lesions at autopsy, i.e., that 
clinical diabetes is not associated with 
lesions of the pancreas? He would be con- 
fused, since one of the statements seems 
to affirm and the other to deny a causal 
relation between diabetes and lesions of 
the pancreas. “Confusion” is the apt char- 
acterization of his state, for he is not in 
the position of the scientist who knows 
when he is facing conflicting results: such 
a student does not really know to what 


sugar-producing substances of the food have to 
undergo under the influence of this juice, or be 
it some influence which this juice is able to exert 
on the sugar metabolism in the tissues of the 
organism.” They go on to argue for the latter 
of these two alternatives. It is clear that their list 
of alternatives is not exhaustive. 
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extent the results are conflicting or wheth- 
er the latter result in any way makes the 
former one questionable. On the other 
hand, a student with scientific knowledge 
of the experimental findings would know 
that the findings at autopsy in no way 
jeopardized the experimental conclusion 
—that in fact the question posed in the 
clinical investigation is quite different 
from the question posed in the experi- 
mental study. He would not be misled by 
the fact that the Von Mering and Min- 
kowski finding suggests the hypothesis 
that diabetes is caused by lesions of the 
pancreas; he would know that, since the 
validity of the extirpation conclusion de- 
pends upon the experimental design, the 
only new evidence which could alter its 
validity would involve a repetition of the 
experiment in which some inadequacy of 
the earlier controls was pointed out. 

One more example might be given of 
the exercise of scientific judgment-i.e., 
judgment of validity, this time a case in 
which there is a real conflict in conclu- 
sions. Although such a conflict creates a 
problem and the need for organization, 
the individual with scientific understand- 
ing of the conflicting conclusions is not 
thereby hopelessly confused. What would 
such an individual do when required to 
re-evaluate the conclusions of Von Me- 
ring and Minkowski in the light of recent 
evidence that is incompatible with a non- 
utilization theory of insulin? He would 
turn immediately to a consideration of 
their validity. The extirpation conclusion 
would, of course, stand unaffected, al- 
though the problem of exactly why the 
removal of the pancreas results in high 
blood sugar would remain. Von Mering 
and Minkowski’s interpretation of their 
experimental result, on the other hand, is 
directly under fire, but this is no matter 
of concern when it is realized that the 
foundation of the conclusion, “a secretion 
of the pancreas is indispensable for the 
utilization of sugar,” is quite different 
from the foundation of the extirpation 
conclusion. Indeed, the study of the foun- 
dation of the interpretation would reveal 
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that, in setting up alternative hypotheses 
relating the pancreas to the level of blood 
sugar, Von Mering and Minkowski have 
completely overlooked the role of the 
liver.® 

The exercise of this kind of judgment 
and organization is so commonplace, so 
part and parcel of the everyday activity 
of the scientist, that perhaps for this very 
reason it has no major place in the philo- 
sophic discussions of scientific method. 
These discussions attempt to find uni- 
formities or differences in method and 
then to relate these uniformities or dif- 
ferences either to processes in the mind 
or to the structure of language or to the 
real nature of the objects of science. Since 
it is true that scientists inquire and that 
the results of their inquiry are scientifical- 
ly known, without the final resolution of 
the difficulties posed by the philosophic 
discussions, it should follow that science 
can be taught without being committed 
to one particular philosophic view of the 
nature of method. 

There can be no question that scientific 
knowledge is attained and that the means 
for attaining it is the study of conclusions 
as they are presented to the scientific 
community; for these presentations must 
meet the rigid standard of providing the 
material that is required in order to judge 
validity. The question of whether or not 
scientific knowledge can be attained by 
students at the level of their general edu- 
cation depends on the possibility of guid- 
ing them sufficiently in their study. This is 
a serious matter, since, if it is not possible, 
the alternative is that general education 
can provide information and no more. 
The specialist in science has attained a 
high level of competence in judging the 
validity in a certain area of science. For 
example, conclusions on the relation of 
hearing losses to places along the basilar 
membrane rest in part on estimations of 
the destruction of hair cells, and these 
estimates, although based on an intimate 
familiarity with the subject matter, are by 


6 Cf. n. 5, above. 


no means clear cut or readily communi- 
cable. An appreciation of what is in- 
volved in the simple statement “There is 
‘considerable’ destruction of hair cells at 
the base” then takes much experience. 
The important point is that a large pro- 
portion of the conclusions in biology is of 
a comparable kind and that the experi- 
ence necessary for expertness cannot be 
provided in a general course. The possi- 
bility of giving the beginning student 
some training in the judgment of validity 
is not thereby ruled out; it is possible in 
a discussion classroom, following the 
study of a scientific presentation, to raise 
for the student some of the kinds of ques- 
tions which may lead him to an under- 
standing of validity. In the case of the ex- 
perimental study chosen for illustrative 
purposes some of the most obvious of 
these are: What is the inquirer trying to 
prove? Why does the experimenter take 
out a large portion of the pancreas in 
some, but not all, of his dogs? Does the 
experimenter give an exhaustive list of 
hypotheses which account for the rela- 
tion between function of pancreas and 
blood sugar level? 

The discussion has brought out two 
points that are important for the con- 
struction of a general course in biological 
science. The first of these is that the ob- 
jective of such a course should be scien- 
tific knowledge. There ought to be no 
compromise on this point, since to fall 
short of such an objective amounts to an 
admission that science can make no spe- 
cial contribution to general education— 
that science at the level of general educa- 
tion can provide information and no 
more. 

The second point is that scientists are 
trained in scientific judgment by the act 
of judging the reports of inquiry; in fact, 
training in scientific judgment requires 
use of these materials, since the complete 
bases for making judgments are con- 
tained only in such reports.” 

7 This is not to say that these reports are the 


only materials of any value in scientific training. 
At the opposite extreme from the actual experi- 
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II 


Granted that, ideally, the teaching of 
scientific method or judgment of validity 
and the teaching of conclusions are in- 
separable, as has been argued above, is 
it possible, if only for the sake of con- 
venience in teaching, to adopt one partic- 
ular description of scientific method as a 
model for ascertaining validity—for in- 
stance, teach logical positivism for three 
weeks and then use this model on some 
select fraction of the conclusions in the 
body of the course? Such an attempt 
might be illustrated by resorting once 
more to the experiment of Von Mering 
and Minkowski. The difference between 
the validity of the conclusion “extirpation 
of the pancreas causes diabetes,” on the 
one hand, and the conclusions “pan- 
creatic secretions mediate the utilization 
of sugar” or “the genesis of clinical dia- 
betes involves lesions of the pancreas,” 
on the other hand, are related to the dif- 
ferences between the validity of data and 
theory. Taking this distinction, then, as 
the basis for treating the whole question 
of validity, the pedagogic formula might 
sound like this: Data alone are certain, 
since data are validated by controlled ex- 
perimentation; all theory, however, is un- 
certain, since theory is an interpretation 
of data and thus fallible.® 

Putting aside the consideration that it 
is equally possible to defend the oppo- 


mental reports are summary presentations of 
conclusions of biology, with little or no provision 
given to the grounds of these conclusions. How- 
ever, intermediate between these extremes are 
those valuable sourcebooks and handbooks which 
represent the collected efforts of many scien- 
tists, each treating his own field. A glance at 
the way in which they are written indicates the 
relative emphasis given to the validating bases 
of the conclusions reported. 


8 Other formulas are readily brought to mind: 
e.g., the identification of scientific method with 
the syllogism or syllogistic reasoning, or the 
identification of science with one side or the 
other of an “empirical” versus “rational” di- 
chotomy. Cf. T. Andrews, Methods of Psychol- 
ogy (New York, 1948), chap. i, for a typical 
“formula” presentation of scientific method. 
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site view that highly developed theories 
are more “certain” than any sense data 
could be; even putting aside the consid- 
eration that a data-theory distinction can- 
not be applied unambiguously to all in- 
quiry,® there remains a reason why this 
formula does not do justice to the task of 
teaching scientific knowing, a reason 
which at the same time destroys the pos- 
sibility of any formula describing the 
nature of validity. It is simply that there 
is a tremendous richness in the character 
of the validity of biological data and 
theory. It is important to note that this 
insistence on the inadequacy of any one 
formulation of scientific method, where 
such formulation has depended on some 
philosophic position, e.g., a position 
which makes logic or psychology or soci- 
ology, etc., the key to the problem of 
knowledge, does not imply that validity 
in science is chaotic. On the contrary, a 
real challenge is presented to the curricu- 
lum-constructor to select readings such 
that the student arrives at some organi- 
zation of the various kinds of validity in 
the biological sciences. This challenge 
cannot be met here; however, without 
attempting to catalogue different kinds of 
biological data, a particular slice may be 
taken to illustrate the magnitude of the 
pedagogical problem: some data in biol- 
ogy are simply certain sights, sounds, and 
touches—e.g., the left ventricle feels 
harder than the right ventricle, or arterial 
blood looks brighter than venous blood. 
Other data in biology can be “sensed,” 
but not without the aid of intermediate 
steps, such as the microscope or staining 
techniques. Still other biological data are 

9 Given a particular inquiry, the distinction 
between data and theory is often the most crucial 
one to be made; yet it is clear that all conclu- 
sions cannot be divided into two categories out 
of the context of particular inquiries: many 
theories are taken as data in the development 
of other theories—e.g., a particular view of 
nervous integration may be taken as datum in 
the development of a theory of learning or per- 
ception. (Sometimes the word “fact” merely 
means “true,” in which case there is not even 
an ambiguous distinction left between fact and 


theory. ) 
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discoverable only by devices which can 
translate the unseen into the seen: a 
nerve impulse cannot be seen, but, by 
placing electrodes along the nerve, a 
record of the passing of the impulse can 
be made. And, finally, some data in biol- 
ogy are not recordable unless they are 
first “made” by the scientist: a puzzle box 
is built in order to record the behavior of 
the animal; the datum—the escape—is 
created in this case by the puzzle box. 

How is the student at the level of gen- 
eral education to grasp this richness in 
biological data? An indoctrination which 
convinces him that science is based upon 
observation is hardly sufficient; such a 
student is no better equipped to judge 
validity after the indoctrination than he 
was before. The solution again lies in the 
direction of close analysis of relatively 
few inquiries and of frequent discussion 
sessions in which the student is again and 
again faced with the questions: “What 
are the data?” “What kind of data are 
they?” The discussion section must be 
supplemented by a laboratory, since 
some direct experience with the data is 
required to appreciate the glibness of 
charts and diagrams and the large roles 
played by personal judgment and by the 
intellectual analysis of the subject mat- 
ter; in short, direct experience with the 
data is required to appreciate how far 
removed the raw stuff of biology is from 
the conclusions which at the same time 
are valid only in terms of this very same 
raw stuff. 

Since the aim of this discussion is prac- 
tical, one more concrete example of the 
task of teaching judgment of validity 
might be chosen. The data of genetics are 
of several kinds, two of the most impor- 
tant being data from breeding experi- 
ments and data from cytological observa- 
tion. Now, since some of the concepts 
and conclusions in genetics have their 
grounds—their validity—in breeding data, 
some in cytology, and many in both, the 
teaching of genetics with the aim of sci- 
entific understanding requires that the 
distinction between cytological and 
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breeding data be scientifically under- 
stood. This understanding cannot be 
achieved simply by telling the student 
that there are data from breeding experi- 
ments and data from cytology which sup- 
port the conclusion, say, of hereditary 
units, since the bare statement of the dis- 
tinction does not indicate the steps neces- 
sary to get breeding data or cytological 
data.!° In order for a student to under- 
stand breeding data scientifically, he 
must analyze a breeding experiment in 
which the steps for getting the data are 
explicitly treated; only by this kind of 
analysis can a student understand that 
the facts of biology are not just lying out 
in nature but are discovered and vali- 
dated only by virtue of the equipment 
which the scientist brings to bear upon 
his subject matter. 

The inadequacy of a single formulation 
of scientific method to the task of train- 
ing the student to judge validity is even 
more apparent when one turns to the 
level of biological theory. Again there is 
a diversity in the character of validity—a 
diversity which can be understood by the 
student only through his own activity. 
For example, some theories are valid in 
the sense that they can predict the out- 
come of certain carefully controlled situ- 
ations: Mendel’s theory of the composi- 
tion of gametes is valid, in that it pre- 
dicts the appearance of the offspring pro- 
duced by back-crossing. On the other 
hand, the validity of the theory of evolu- 
tion rests for the most part upon the in- 
consistency of any other view with large 
classes of facts in the fields of taxonomy, 
ecology, embryology, geology, etc. Again 
the road to understanding lies in the 
analysis of inquiry; any other path leads 


10 A glance at the steps in the case of breed- 
ing data points out the pedagogical problem: 
(a) the selection of a parent-population which 
can be sharply differentiated into two groups 
on the basis of the appearance of some char- 
acter; (b) the separation of each filial genera- 
tion; (c) the classification of every offspring ac- 
cording to resemblance to parental type; (d) the 
conversion of the numbers thus attained into 
ratios. 
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to verbal familiarity with words like “pre- 
dictability” or “consistency with the 
facts’°—words which are mere catch- 
phrases when detached from the activity 
of ascertaining validity in particular in- 
quiries. 

It is interesting to note that in the field 
of psychology the existence of separate 
“schools” has led to a self-consciousness 
about method, and, as a result, one can 
speak of different “conceptions” of valid- 
ity distinguishing one school from the 
next. For example, one group of psychol- 
ogists holds that a good science consists 
in a number of predictive statements, all 
of which are deducible from a relatively 
few basic axioms; when gross behavior is 
predicted by some hypothesis, then this 
hypothesis constitutes the explanation for 
the behavior." Other groups hold that 
psychological theories must be rooted in 
the physiology of the organism or that, at 
any rate, the causes of behavior are not 
to be identified with predictive state- 
ments.!* Examples of different concep- 
tions of validity in psychology could be 


multiplied at length; suffice it to say that 
a scientific understanding of psychology 
demands the realization that different 
schools of psychology are asking differ- 
ent kinds of questions and are expecting 


11 For example, Hull states: “The principle 
of the goal gradient thus clearly generates (pre- 
dicts) the preferential choice of the shorter of 
two alternate paths to a goal. In this important 
sense the former may be said to explain tlie 
latter” (Clark L. Hull, “The Goal Gradient 
Hypothesis and Maze Learning,” Psychological 
Review, XXXIX [1932], 25-43). 

12 Kliiver states, for example: “The knowl- 
edge of certain reaction mechanisms may en- 
able . . . [the experimenter] to predict future 
behavior; yet this does not mean that he knows 
why the animal tends to react in a given way. 
It is one thing to predict behavior; it is another 
thing to have some insight into the factors which 
bring about the behavior we are predicting. One 
may be fairly safe in predicting that wild or 
albino rats will under certain conditions prefer 
large sunflower seeds to small ones. Yet this 
does not tell us whether or to what extent ‘past 
experience’ played a role in setting up this 
reaction tendency” (Heinrich Kliiver, Behavior 
Mechanisms in Monkeys (Chicago, 1983], pp. 
2-3). 
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different kinds of answers. The task for 
the curriculum-constructor is to make 
some kind of tentative organization of the 
diversity in conceptions of subject matter 
and method and to select papers on the 
basis of this organization. Since no one 
organization will be completely satisfac- 
tory, it is clear that the job of selection of 
materials is an ongoing process. 

The selection of materials is the real 
challenge that is presented by a course 
in biology which is to be part of a liberal 
education. Although this discussion does 
not lead to any particular curriculum, 
some aspects of the problem of the cri- 
teria of selection have been touched 
upon. With the aim of providing the stu- 
dent with scientific knowledge of conclu- 
sions, of training him to judge validity, 
the criterion of selection cannot be a cov- 
erage of all the conclusions of biology or 
a coverage of the important conclusions 
of biology or a coverage of the useful 
conclusions of biology, even if any of 
these were possible. Materials should be 
selected which afford the best opportuni- 
ty of raising with the student those kinds 
of questions which will lead him to an 
understanding of the ways in which the 
biologist validates his conclusions; there- 
fore, actual reports of inquiry should con- 
stitute the basis of the course. Further, 
materials should be selected which will 
enable the student to understand the 
richness and the diversity in the charac- 
ter of validity: inquiries should then be 
selected from a wide enough range of 
subject-matter areas and “schools” that 
ample opportunity is provided for con- 
trast and comparison. 

It is hoped that it has been made clear 
that the argument against information as 
the objective is not an argument against 
the facts and in favor of something else. 
Scientific knowledge does not exist in a 
void; it is a knowledge of something—it 
is a knowledge of the facts. The argument 
against information is indeed an argument 
for the facts—it is an argument for the 
facts as these facts are known by the scien- 
tist. 





